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THE LITTLE GIRL BESIDE 
THE BROOK, 


*T was here my sister Ellen drowned, 
One long, bright, summer day— 
Here was the little darling found, 

By good and faithful Tray. 


Tis many years since Ellen died—- 
But I have not forgot 

The moment we her bonnet spied , 
Beside this very spot. 


How very wet was her golden hair,— 
And how it made me weep, 

To see hier lay so still and fair, 

And know it was not sleep. 


Poor Tray sits watching in my face, 
With such an earnest look— 
He knows full well how sad a place, 
Is this sweet, babbling brook. 
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Had I a sister now, to love, 
How very kind 1’d be— 
Ellen,—the little gentle dove,— 
Was always kind to me. 


Once,—it was just before she died, 
I struck her in a pet ; 

How bitterly I since have cried, 
And wished I could forget ! 


I love to hear dear mother say, 
Our Ellen lives in heaven ; 

And every night I kneel and pray, 
To have my fault forgiven. 


THE QUARREL AND RECONCILIATION. 

“I will never forgive him,” exclaimed young 
Henry Osborne, his cheeks glowing like fire, 
and his eyes sparkling with passion ; ‘ no I will 
never forgive him, while I live.” 

‘“‘ Beware, my son, of such a sudden and vi- 
olent resolution—you may repent of it,’’ said 
Mr. Osborne, rising from the sofa, where he 
had been reclining in such a manner that Hen- 
ry had not seen him before. 
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Henry looked abashed; but he answered ve- 
hemently, “no, I shall not repent it, for he has 
insulted me ; and I am sure you will not think 
I ought to forgive an insult.” The father 
sighed to see this spirit in his son. 

“Yes, Henry, I do think we ought to for- 
give, not only insult, but injury. Do you 
remember that petition in the prayer our 
blessed Lord taught his disciples. ‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us ?’”’ 

Henry, though a passionate boy, had candor 
and good sense. ‘“‘ Yes, father,’ said he, ‘I 
do remember it; and I remember, too, the 
golden rule,‘ Do to others as you wish them 
to do to you ;’ which you have so often told me 
I should make the guide of my conduct in my 
intercourse with my companions. But while I 
was in a passion I forgot it all. Oh! father, 
I wish I could learn to govern my temper.” 

“Henry, are you sure you sincerely wish 
=,” 

** Indeed I am, father.” 

“Then, my dear boy, I hope you will in 
time accomplish it. Now, Henry, you know 
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no human being except yourself can possess 
any control over your temper. Your mother, 
your tutor, or I, may point out the evil conse- 
quences of indulging your natural violence ; 
we may even restrain the outward expression 
of it; but we cannot check the secret risings 
of the heart, nor can we watch over all its 
motions, and mark when the first unruly tem- 
per begins to stir. But you can do all this; 
and be assured if you do it faithfully, humbly, 
prayerfully, you will in time become master of 
yourself.” 

Henry had a dear friend whom he loved as 
his own soul ; one who shared all his joys and 
sorrows, and assisted him in all his difficulties ; 
and it was this friend he had declared he would 
never forgive. He leaned his head upon his 
hand, and continued in deep thought long 
after his father had done speaking. ‘‘ Father,” 
said he, at last, ‘‘ Charles was not at all to blame 
in the quarrel which we had to day.” 


** Can you have had a quarrel with your ex- 
cellent friend, Charles Kendall? Then you 
must have been very much to blame.” 
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““} acknowledge I have, sir; and if you 
think I ought, I will go immediately and ask 
his forgiveness.” 

“Tell me the whole affair, my son ; and 
then I shall be better able to judge.” 

Henry’s cheeks again became crimson. 
“Pray father excuse me,” said he; “I fear 
you will despise me, when you know all.” 

“¢ No, my dear boy, if you confess your faults 
ingenuously, I shall love you the better, res- 
pect you the more; for noble conduct, even in 
a boy, may inspire respect ; and to confess our 
faults is an effort of courage and magnanimity 
of which few are capable.” 

“Courage and magnanimity,” said Henry 
with surprise ; “ it was but last week that al- 
most all the boys at school called Charles a 
mean, cowardly fellow, because he acknowl- 
edged to a boy younger and weaker than him- 
self, that he had done wrong.”’ 

“Yet it was, in fact, not only a proof of a 
right way of thinking, but of an exalted 
mind. Boys are not the best judges of right 
and wrong; and they often give things wrong 


=) 


names. “They call obstinacy, firmness; sau- 
10* 
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ciness, spirit; meekness and humility, mean- 
ness; and act accordingly. I hope you did 
not join them in this opinion of your friend.” 
** Not quite, sir,”’ said Henry; “‘ but if [ had not 
heard so many express it, I think I should not 
have been so—so—so—unreasonable and over- 
bearing to day. And, after all, it was a very 
foolish affair; only a dispute about a sentence 
in our Latin lesson. James Forsyth said I did 
not construe it rightly. I was provoked that a 
dunce, as we all call him, should pretend to 
_ teach me Latin; so I told him he was a little 
‘ numskull, and knew nothing of the matter. 
* * But if I don’t, our master does,’ said he, ‘ and 
I heard him translate it not an hour ago, for 
John Davis.’ ‘That proves nothing,’ said I, 
‘I dare say you heard wrong; for your ears 
are none of the best.’ ‘I know I did not hear 
wrong, Henry, for I stood close to them, and 
heard Mr. Marshall speak as distinctly as I 
hear you.” ‘ Well, you don’t remember right 
then; for I know I gave the true meaning,” 
said F, passionately. ‘Don’t be so positive,’ 
said Charles, stepping up to us; ‘I believe 
James is right.” ‘ Who called for your opinion 
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and interference, master Charles,’ said I. 
Charles has great command of himself; he an- 
swered calmly, “that he thought it was best for 
somebody to interpose, for I was not treating 
James well.’ ‘It was none of your concern, 
however, if I was not,’ replied I. Charles 
turned from me, and¢aking James’ arm, walk- 
ed away without answering. I rushed before 
them, and seiaing James’ other arm, exclaimed,, — 
‘Let me see if you will dare to contradict mie 


again ; let me+see if you will say I did nat = ; 


translate the sentence right.? He shook off 
my hand and walked on. I placed myself be- 
fore themeagain, and, more violently than 
before, demanded if he did not think me worth 
answering. ‘I don’t think the sentence worth 
quarrelling about,’ said he. ‘ But your impu- 


dence is, though,’ said I, provoked beyond my 
patience at his calmness ; and then, I did what 
Tam very sorry for,” 
*‘ You have been doing all along what you 
should be sorry for,’’ said Mr. Osborne. 
“Yes sir,” said Henry with a deep sigh 
“but this—” ; 
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“Go on, my son,” said Mr. Osborne, after 
waiting some time for Henry to proceed. 

“ Well, sir, I struck James a violent blow.” 

“Oh! Henry, could you so far forget your- 
self??? Henry covered his face with his hands, 
and seemed struggling to overcome his emo- 
tion. “Qh! father,’ said he, at last, without 
venturing to raise his eyes, “ do not quite give 
me up.” 

’ “ Let me hear the whole, Henry.” 

“‘ Charles seized my hand, as I was going to 
repeat the blow, and held me back; he is 
much stronger than [ am, and [ vainly strug- 
gled to release myself. He held me firmly, 
while he told me he would keep me prisoner, 
till my temper was a little cooled, or James 
beyond my reach, And to complete my shame 
just at this moment John Davis came up, and 
when he was appealed to, declared the master 
construed the sentence as James said he did. 
Charles now led me away from the boys, and 
endeavored to prevail upon me to ask James’s 
pardon. ‘Iwill never stoop to that,’ said I 
resolutely. ‘It becomes the guilty to stoop 
to humble themselves ; and you must feel that 
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you are guilty now,’ said Charles. I felt my 
face glow, ‘this from you, Charles ;—you are 
my friend no longer.’ ‘Do not grow angry 
again, Henry; do not let your temper master 
your reason, I entreat you. If I were not your 
friend, your ¢rue friend, I should not risk your 
displeasure by speaking so plainly to you.” 

“ Noble minded fellow,”’ s1id Mr. Osborne. 

Henry gave a very deep sigh. ‘I will tell 
you all, father; and then if you will tell me 
what I can do to recover your affection and 
Charles’, [ am sure I shall be willing to do it. 
Charles continued to plead with me, and he 
used almost the same arguments which you 
have upon the subject, but I resolutely refused 
toacknowledge my errors; and he left me, 
declaring he could never more respect me, 
confide in my principles, or consider me as his 
friend.” 

“ Throughout the whole affair Charles has 
behaved admirably,” said Mr. Osborne. “ His 
conduct was just what I wish my own son’s 
had been ; and his principles what I wish yours 
were now. I trust you now feel willing to go 
to both the boys, and ask their forgiveness in 
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a conciliating manner. And do not let false 
pride or false shame deter you from speaking 
of your conduct, as you think of it; this will 
not lower you in the good opinion of those 
whose good opinion is worth having; it will 
not lose you the affection of your real friends.” 

At this moment a servant entered and said 
two of Master Henry’s friends wished to see 
him. ‘Let them come in,” said Mr. Os- 
borne; and Charles Kendal! and James For- 
syth entered. 

Henry hastened towards them and held out 
ahand to each. ‘Charles, James, forgive 
me,” he said; “I blush for my conduct this 
morning. Can you forget it? Can you re- 
ceive to your confidence, to your heart, one who 
has deserved to forfeit both ?”? Charles cor- 
dially embraced him. “I came here to ask 
your forgiveness, my friend ; if you were wrong 
I was wrong too; I too hastily declared I could 
no longer confide in you, or consider you as 
my friend. I knew your temper was naturally 
violent, and I should have given it time to 
cool. I might have known that when you 
should become calm, your reason would con- 
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demn your conduci, and your candor confess 
it. But I could not wait; I grew violent and 
unreasonable, and now can you forgive me 2” 

*¢ With all my heart,” said Henry, ‘if you 
have offended ; but since my reason returned, 
I have been wholly occupied in considering my 
own offence ; I have not seen yours.” 

“My dear boys,”’ said Mr. Osborne, advan- 
cing towards them, and laying a hand upon the 
head of each, “this is a sight upon which an- 
gels may look with joy. Oh! this would be a far 
better and a happier world, if every one, when 
they had erred, would come forward with such 
sincere repentance, with such beautiful, such 
touching humility and ask forgiveness, not only 
of a fellow creature, but of Him, ‘ whose favor 


is life, and whose loving-kindness is better 
than life.’ ”’ 
Stockbridge. F. 


A LITTLE EDITOR OF A LITTLE PAPER. 

In Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, there is a 
miniature paper, called The Star, published 
printed, and edited, by a boy twelve years of 
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age. All the stock he had to begin with, was 
a few old types picked from the cracks of an 
old printing-oflice floor ; these being barely 
sufficient to set up one page, he was obliged 
to work it off, then take the words all to pie- 
ces, and set up the next page. Instead of a 
press he made use of a mallet and planer. 
At first the ‘Tom Thumb sheet measured, from 
tip to tip, only six inches by four; there were 
two columns on each page, about an inch and 
a quarter wide, and twenty lines long. At 
first the workmanship was rude enough ; but 
there has been constant improvement during 
the six months he has labored upon it. It is 


now enlarged to six inches by nine; it has its 


editorial department, its foreign news, its ‘ pro- 
ceedings of the legislature, reported for The 
Star,” &c. quite like a little man and a great 
paper. 


THE POISONED LAMR., 
My darling lambkin ! if thou hast forgot 
The morning thou camest here, 
With all thy sufferings,—I have not ; 
And ’tis that which makes thee dear. 
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Thou had’st cropped that pretty, but pois’nous thing,* 
Which its polished leaves will show, 

When the earth in the early days of spring, 
Is losing its coat of snow. 


And we found the tenderling of the flock, 
Where the wind was strong and chill, 

Stretch’d out and numb, on the hard, cold rock, 
By the side of the, naked hill. 


And over thee stuod thy sorrowing dam, 
While she gave a piteous cry ; 

But she could ~ot help her suffering lamb, 
And she thought it was now to die. 


Then we carried thee home and made thee warm, 
And we found the antidote, 

That brought back life to thy little form, 
As we dropp’d it down thy throat, 


And, Oh! ’twas a sad, sad thing to see 
Thee writhe and gasp for breath, 

When struggling nature gain’d in thee 
The vict’ry over death. 


But when thou could’st sport about the door, 
And had’st learnt to know our will, 

We said thou must go to the fields no more, 
That our tender lamb would kill. 


_ * Kalmia Angustifolia—Lambdkill. 
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So thou must feed from my basin yet, 
And thy mother shall see thee here ; 

For pity and innocence makes my pet 
To its owner’s heart stili dear. 


SOLITARY BEES. 

The children, as usual, were early in the 
school-room, and claimed of Miss Ashford a 
continued account of Bees. 

‘* Solitary bees, I suppose,”’ said Caroline, 
‘¢ are such as live in pairs, and are not hived.” 

*‘ Yes,”’ answered Miss Ashford, “and of 
these there are many whose habits are cu- 
rious and well worthy of careful notice. I 
have myself watched the motions of some of 
these insects for hours, and will give you the 
fruits of my observations. I shall first notice 
the leaf-cutting bee,* as that is of all the soli- 
tary tribes the most common in New England. 

“ The rose-cutting, or leaf-culting Bee con- 


structs its cells of bits of rose leaves shaped 


* Apis centuncularis of Linneus ; L’Arbeille coupense 
de Rosier, of Cuvier; Migachile centunculaire, of Latreille. 
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with the utmost care into the form of a cylin- 
der. This cylinder is frequently six inches 
long, and consists of six or seven cells, ar- 
ranged one end within another, somewhat like 
a thimble, the convex end of the second fitting 
closely into the more open end of the first ; 
the third into the second, and so on.” 

“This is curious indeed,” said Louisa, 
“but will you tell us, Miss Ashford, what first 9) 
drew your attention to the habits of these 77 
bees ?” 

** As I walked in the garden,” replied her 
friend, “‘ I noticed that there was not a rose- 
bush, the leaves of which had not been attacked 
by some insect. On closer examination, I was 
struck with the singular regularity with which 
parts of the leaves were taken away. I con- 
cluded that the leaf, from the manner in which 
it was cut, (the pieces removed being of a 
uniform size,) had not afforded food to any 
insect, else why was a part of each leaf, equally 
fit for food, left on the foot-stalk. I watched 
daily, and was at length rewarded by seeing 
repeatedly the operations of the little archtiy 
tect. % 
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** When a bee selects.a bush, she does not 
immediately alight, but hovers over it for some 
minutes, when finally, having chosen a leaf, 
she begins rapidly to cut with her strong 
mouth, holding the piece she is to take be- 
tween her legs, nor does she pause till it is 
completely separated, when she flies to the spot 

los, selected for her cells, and commences, or con- 
tinues her ingenious work. 

“‘ T cautiously followed one to her home, and 
saw her enter a crevice, between two boards, 
which was sufficiently large to admit my fin- 
ger. She entered with her green leaf, and 
having fitted it, again went fora fresh supply ; 
she was absent usually from five to ten min- 
utes. Ina few days I no longer noticed her 
enter, or leave the aperture, and carefully re- 
moving the board, I found the cells completed, 
and closed at each end. 

I took it to my apartment, and ina fortnight 
there issued from one end, a little bee, the 
body black, striped with pale yellow. It soon 
flew away, and the day following, another, pur- 

‘suing the route of its predecessor, appeared ; 
that left me also in a few hours. So all suc- 
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cessively came and departed. I now indulged 
my curiosity by separating the cells which 
were constructed in this manner. The inte- 
rior surface of each cell consists of three pie- 
ces of leaf of equal size, a little narrower at 
the lower than the upper end. These are bent 
round, and fit each other so closely, that the 
honey will not drain through. The opening 
at top is as wide as half the length of the cell. 
The tube is coated with four or five layers of 
leaf, the remote side always turned outward, 
so that the exterior, when finished, is a little 
rough. In this cell the insect stores a quan- 
tity of honey or rather sweet paste, and near 
the top deposits a single egg. The cell is then 
closed with three circular pieces of leaf, which 
fit into the cavity left to receive them, as ex- 
actly as if a pair of compasses had traced their 
measurement, So the patient bee makes cell 
after cell, till all are finished. If the labor of 
this insect be interrupted, she is not discourag- 
ed, but returns, again and again, to her work of 
much labor. I noticed a number of these insects 
at different times, and have since been at no ~. 
loss to account for the injury the rose-bushes’ 
11* 
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sustain. Reumar and Geoflrey, two interest- 
ing naturalists, say that this bee often selects 
the hollow of a tree for the location of her 
cells.” 

“This is indeed a singular account,” said 
Louisa, “and if Iam in the country during 
the next summer, I shall surely watch for the 
rose-cutter bee.”’ 

“You will find the employment an, inter- 
esting one, my love,”’ said Miss Ashford ; “‘ but 
I will continue the history of some of the soli- 
tary bees. One species of the leaf-cutter 
makes her cylindrical nest of poplar leaves; 
another resorts to the willow; a fourth forms 
her fanciful and ingenious cells of the flowers 
of the wild scarlet poppy, and is hence called 
the poppy or tapestry bee.* This insect is very 
common in France and England.” 

“ Do tell us how she proceeds with her 
work ?” asked Anna. ** The tapestry bee forms 
her nest in the earth, burrowing with her feet 
to the depth of three inches or more. At the 
bottom she forms a cavity, hemispherical in 
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* Apis papaver; Kirby and Spence. Arbeille Tapis- 
siere, Reumar ; Megachile du Parot, Letreille. 
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‘shape, and having made it perfectly hard and 
smooth, goes in search of the. flower, the 
petals of which she cuts ito pieces of an oval 
form. With these she lines her nest, laying 
on several thicknesses of the leaf. This cu- 
rious and neat apartment being completed, 
she proceeds to collect honey and pollen, with 
which she forms a thick paste, filling the cell 
to the height of half an inch. In this sheg 
deposits a single egg, covers the whole with 
the scarlet leaves, several layers in thickness, 
and lastly fills the remainder of the passage 
with earth. For every egg she thus forms a 
distinct cell. Then the worm is hatched from 
the egg ; it devours the stock of food furnished 
by its provident mother, and then changes to 


a crysalis ; from which it comes forth a perfect 
bee, the summer following, when the poppies 
are in flower.” 

The children were all attention and their 
friend proceeded. 

“The next bee whose habits I shall notice 
is called the Mason,* constructing her nest of 


*Apis Muraria 3 from Murus, awall. <Arbeille Ma- 
eonne; Reumar. Apis Comentaria; Cuvier. 
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mortar or clay. The exterior surface is irre- 
gular, and one, on a careless inspection, would 
take it for a lump of earth accidentally adher- 
ing toa wall. The interior howevef® is fur- 
nished with regular cells. Having fixed on a 
suitable situation for her dwelling, the active 
bee goes in quest of sand, which forms the 

basis of her structure. This she carefully 
Aselects grain by grain, and mixing them with 


a gluey saliva from her mouth, she forms a ball 


‘as large as she can convey to her home on the 
wall, where she fixes it by means of the same 
gluey saliva just mentioned ;—this is her first 
foundation stone. ‘Thus she labors incessantly 
till she has formed a number of thimble-shaped 
cells about an inch high and at the top half 
an inch broad. The interior is now polished 
and lined with a finer sort of sand, and each 
cell partly filled with a paste-like honey. The 
egg is deposited and the cell carefully sealed 
with mortar. The spaces between the cells 
are now filled in, and the whole work receives 
a final rough coating. These nests are of such 
solidity as to endure for several - seasons. 
Sometimes violent combats ensue for posses- 
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sioh of an old nest; the result is usually the 
death of one of the combatants, while the 
ther hums her triumphant note, and possesses 
herself of the cells.” 

“Have the Mason bees any enemies ?” 
asked Louisa. 

“« Yes,” replied Miss Ashford, £‘ there is a 
fly called Ichneumon, as well as a species of 
beetle, which often deposits its eggs in the 
cell of the Mason. These eggs are soon 
hatched, and the gnat devours not only the 
paste stored for the young bee-worm, but the 
bee-worm itself. Besides which, these bees 
often, like the hive-bee, become the prey of 
birds, and some of the larger and more power- 
ful insects. 

“Another of the solitary bees, is the wood- 
ptercer.* These form their habitations in soft 
wood or decaying timber. Having chosen a 
situation, the female commences her work by 
boring perpendicularly about half an inch. 
She then changes her direction at right an- 
gles, and bores ten or twelve inches.” 


* Apis violacea; Linneus. L’Abeille pencebois. Cu- 
vier, 
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“Does the bee use only her jaws in forming 
these excavations ?”” asked Caroline. 

“She has no other instrument,” replied 
Miss Ashford, ‘‘ and it is amazing that shejac- 
complishes such a work of labor. Having pre- 
pared a sufficient space for her cells, she pro- 
ceeds to form and store them with honey-paste, 
depositing a single egg in each. There are 
usually ten or twelve cells separated by the 
little particles of wood which the insect bites 
off and cements by the glutinous saliva yielded 
from her mouth.” 

“I should think,”’ said Louisa, ‘‘ that as the 
lowest cell is first filled and closed, the egg it 
contains would hatch first, and that the insect, 
in effecting its escape, would destroy those that 
were ranged forward in the passage.” 

**'This,’’ resumed Miss Ashford, “ the bee 
ingeniously guards against, by forming a sec- 
ond passage beneath the cells and communi- 
cating with the open air, so that the young in- 
sect having passed through its several changes, 
has only to break through the bottom of its 
habitation, (which it does instinctively,) and 
finds easy egress to light and freedom.”’ 
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** Ah, how I wish I could see these curious 
cells,” said Anna; “I thought till now that 
the bees laid their eggs on the leaves of trees, 
or in the flower cups, where I have seen them 
rolling and plunging about just as my brother 
Henry used to roll over and over in the new 
mown hay. How industrious the bees are too.”’ 
“‘ And how persevering,”’ continued Caroline ; 
“1 shali be ashamed, after this, of giving up 
any of my useful pursuits because they may 
be tiresome or difficult.” 

“T am glad you extract such lessons of 
practical usefulness from our discourse,” said 
Miss Ashford. ‘I shall give you the habits 
of another species of the bee family, and then 
we must address ourselves to other studies. 

“The humble bee,* or as it is also called, the 
carding bec, appears in the spring as soon as 
the catkins, or flowers of the willow, are in 
blossom, from which they collect honey. Near- 
ly all the race perish during the winter frosts. 
These labor in societies, being composed of 
males, females, and neuters or laborers. The 


* Apis “muscorum; from Muscus, moss; Linnwus; 
Bourdon des Mousses ; Latreille. 
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body of this species is yellow, sometimes blend- 
ing into a species of fawn color.” 

“ But why is it called carding bee,” asked 
Anna. 

“That I will presently explain,” answered. 
her teacher. ‘ As I told you, the body is yel- 
low ; the jaws, like those of all the bees are 
strong and bony ; the feet are furnished with 
claws or cards, with which they most indus- 
triously work, as you shall soon know. As 
soon as they are roused by the warmth of 
spring from theit torpid state, they begin to 
construct cells, for which a mossy spot is 
selected. If they do not find any natural 
cavity, they proceed to excavate one which 
they cover with a vault of moss. Having 
found this moss, the bee bites it off, bit by bit, 
and cards or tears it with its claws till it is suf- 
ficiently wrought for her purpose; it is then 
conveyed by another bee to the nest where it 
is received and interwoven with singular skill. 

The nests are often seven or eight inches in 
diameter, and rise four or five inches above 
the surface of the ground. An irregular, 
coarse comb is next formed, the interstices of 
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which are filled in with a sort of brown paste. 
The cells are appropriated as described of 
other bees, viz. by being nearly filled with 
honey-paste, having a single egg near the. sur- 
face of each. These habitations often contain 
from seventy to eighty bees, who all act in 
concert when any repairs are necessary. An 
opening is always formed communicating with 
the lower part of the nest, through which the 
young bees leave and enter their abode. Field 
mice are formidable and destructive enemies 
to the carding bee.” 

** Had you asked me, before giving this nar- 
rative, concerning this bee, I should have rank- 
ed it among the solitary species,’’ said Louisa., 
“Influenced by what reason,” asked her 
friend. . 

‘* Because,” answered Louisa, ‘‘I have no- 
ticed, when walking in the garden at night- 
fall, in many flowers, particularly in the holy- 
hocks, a single humble-bee, and I have seen 
them leave their pleasant apartment alone early 
inthe morning. I have noticed also a great 
many singly paired on the downy corolla of the 
thistle. 

12 
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Your inference was quite natural, my love,” 
resumed Miss Ashford, “ but I have not told 
you of the orange-tailed carding-bee, which 
raises a most fanciful little edifice of an oval 
form, composed of the beautiful heads of the 
golden club-moss so common in the woods. 
These nests are formed in the shady spots; 
are about four inches in diameter, and contain 
cells of a very irregular form. 

“‘We must for the present change the topics 
of our conversation, dear children; may the 
lessons conveyed by the industry, persever- 
ance, and ingenuity, of the various tribes of 
bees lead us to fulfil wisely the more elevated 
purposes of our existence.” p** 


The editor has received the following answer to the 
charade on the 143d page of the 2d No. of Vol. 4th, New 
Series. The charade begins,—-‘“* My first conyersation 
assists you will own.”— 

You may seek me in money, in promises too, 

In nouns without number, in verbs not a few, 

You may seek me in sorrow, in haste, or in fun, 
Through columns of words you may patiently run, 
One hint I will give you, (I fear ’tis too plain,) 
You must seck me in earnest, or seek me in vain. 
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THE GREAT GRANDSON OF DOCTOR 
BYLES., 

I suppose most of my little readers, have 
heard the name of Doctor Byles, and know 
very well that he was a famous minister before 
the American Revolution. 

His grandson had a son, who was a very 
remarkable boy. When only five years old, 
he asked his mother why ‘Time was always 
pictured with a scythe in his hand. 

She told him because “ Time cuts down all, 
both great and small.” ‘Is Time a man?” 
asked he ; but before his mother could answer, 
he said, “it cannot be that Time cuts down 
all; for Jesus said he should come to judge 
the quick and the dead—and the quick means 
those who are alive.” 

When he was about seven years old, his 
mother said to him, one day, “ You will soon 
be a man, my son.” ‘I shall not be here 
then,”” he replied; “Iam going to see the 
ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. I shall sail 
up the great river Euphrates, on my way.” 

“‘T hope,” said his mother, “that you will 
write me a letter about it.” 
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“Tt will be printed in a book,” answered he, 
“and you can buy it.” 

When about twelve years old, he was walk- 
ing with his mother just at the close of day. 
Looking at the sun, which was fast sinking 
behind the hills, he said solemnly, “It is going 
—going—Now it is gone !” 

His mother was always anxious to impress 
’ him with religious feeling ; and she seized this 
opportunity to speak of the uncertainty of life, 
and the certainty of death. 

*‘ Many are now looking at the setting 
sun,” said she; ‘ whose eyes will‘never again 
behold it.” 

Her words proved to be prophetic. The 
, next day, her son went into the water with one 
of his companions; he bathed and came safely 
to shore, when a shriek from his drowning 
friend struck his ear. He swam instantly to 
his assistance ; but his strength was not suffi- 
cient for the struggle, and they both sank to- 
gether. They were seen from the shore; but 
aid came too late to save them. The boy 
whose active mind had been so full of busy and 
serious thought, never again watched the sun 
sinking in glory! 
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BOY’S SONG—THE SEASONS. 


Ist Boy. 


Chorus, all. 


2nd Boy. 


Chorus. 


3d Boy. 


Chorus. 


WINTER. 
The sleighs they are gliding— 
The bells ring away, 
The merry boys sliding, 
On the ice how they play. 


Oh this is the season 

Of frost and of snow; 
We love and with reason, 
The months as they go. 


I love the young spring, 
The soft April showers ; 
The ice on the eaves, 

The leaves and the flowers. 


Yes past is the season, 
Of frost and of snow, 
And say not ’tis treason 
Bright spring do not go. 


°Tis summer J love, 

With its berries so bright ; 
For work or for play, 

A long sunny day, 

And no long, gloomy night ; 
Go to bed with the sun, 
When our tasks are all done ; 
For ice ’tis the season 
Without frost or snow. 

We love and with reason 
The months as they go. 


VOLNEY BECKNER. 


Now Autumn is come, 

With its nuts and sweet corn, 
And the long harvest moon, 
With a warm sun at noon. 

It early grows dark, 

And our stories half read, 
Though blithe as a lark, 

We must hurry to bed. 


Oh this is the season 

Of frost and of snow ; 
We love and with reason, 
The months as they go. 


Lowell. 


VOLNEY BECKNER. 

Volney Beckner was probably the most re- 
markable boy that ever lived. He was the 
son of a poor sailor, who lived in’ London- 
derry, Ireland. He was early accustomed to 
very severe labor and hardships; this was in 


some measure owing to his father’s poverty ; 
but chiefly from the conviction that it was the 
best way to make him a good sailor. He was 
taught to swim, even before he could speak ; 
his father used to throw him into the water, 
and then catching him by the hand, he would 
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show him how to move his little legs and 
arms. When only four years old, he would 
dive into the sea, and swim after the vessel in 
which his father was employed. At such 
times his father kept his eye upon him, and 
when he saw by the child’s movements that he 
was much fatigued, he would jump after him 
and bring him to the vessel in his arms: at 
other times, when he was not very tired, a rope 
was thrown out to him, by the aid of which 
he climbed the sides of the ship with the brisk- 
ness of a young squirrel. All boys should 
learn to swim early; a proficiency in the art 
may enable them to save their own lives, as 
well as the lives of their friends. Sailors, in 
particular, should learn to swim, even before 
they learn to read ; for they are constantly ex- 
posed to the dangers of shipwreck. 

In every respect, little Volney was early 
prepared for his father’s rough and perilous 
business. The softest bed he ever slept on 
was a plank ; and his dinner usually consisted 
of bread, so hard that he broke it with a ham- 
mer; yet he grew up with strong health, rosy 
cheeks, a happy temper, and a mind ever bold 
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and active. Among the little gentlemen who 
are rocked to sleep, wrapped up to the ears in 
fur, and ready to scream at the sight of a mouse, 
I do not believe you could find one always so 
merry and hearty as little Volney Beckner ; 
certainly, you could not find one half so ac- 
tive, enterprising, and useful. At twelve years 
of age he was a man in character as well as 
strength. When the winds were howling, and 
the lightning glaring through the sky, he might 
be seen running up the mast, and jumping 
about the rigging, whjstling with as little con- 
cern, as if he were seated by a comfortable fire 
at home. When the vessel rocked and heaved 
in the tempest, and the sails were torn in pie- 
ces, he would sit upon the very top of the lofty 
mast, looking at the heavy, gusty clouds above, 
and the black, boiling ocean beneath, without 
the least sensation of dizziness or fear. 

Truly he was a brave boy! Before he was 
twelve years old, he was promoted in the ship, 
and received double pay. The captain used 
to point him out as an example to all other 
sailors; and often used to say, “‘If young 


Beckner continues to shew as much courage. 


VOLNEY BECKNER,. 


skill, and good conduct, as he does now, I 
shall probably live to see him in an office su- 
perior to my own.” Such praise gave great 
delight to young Volney; for of all things in 
the wide world, he was most ambitious of dis- 
tinction in the British navy. He had no feel- 
ings half so strong as a passion for glory, and 
a contempt of danger. When asked what 
glory was, he answered, “‘ Glory is to serve our 
country with zeal, and to fulfil the duties of 
our station with distinguished courage and in- 
tegrity.”” 

With such an education, and such a noble 
spirit, there is no doubt he would have risen to 
high rank, had he lived to arrive at the age of 
manhood ; but, alas, it pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to take him away in all the pride of his 
strength and his hopes. 

He and his father were making a voyage 
from Port au Prince to France. A wealthy 
American family were on board, as passengers. 
One of the little girls, taking advantage of a 
moment when her nurse had dropped asleep, 
ran to the head of the vessel, and peeped over 
into the ocean ; a sudden noise startled her— 
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she lost her balance and fell into the water. 
The elder Beckner saw her fall, and instantly 
plunged in after her. Luckily he seized her 
before she sank, and holding her to his breast 
with one arm, he swam toward the vessel with 
the other. He was so good a swimmer, that 
he apprehended no danger, until he saw a 
great shark rapidly coming toward him. Beck- 
ner cried aloud for help. In a moment all the 
passengers and crew rushed on deck—all saw 
the horrible danger—but the terrible monster, 
lashing the waves in his eagerness, frightened 
them so, that noone dared go to his assistance. 
They did indeed keep up a brisk fire from their 
guns; but the shark came on, without paying 
the least attention to it. In this dreadful mo- 
ment, when the bravest men did not dare to 
act, native courage, and strong filial love in- 
spired Volney Beckner to undertake his father’s 
rescue. He seized a sharp sword, and plung- 
ed into the sea. By his skill in swimming he 
was enabled to get behind the shark, to dive 
under his belly, and drive the weapon into him 
up to the hilt. The shark, writhing with pain, 
and excited to tremendous rage, turned all his 
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fury upon the young assailant. The awful 


contest continued for some minutes. The fish 
twisted and turned in all manner of directions 
to catch his prey ; but the boy adroitly avoided 
him, and plunged his weapon into him again 
and again. But he had not quite strength 
enough to kill the huge monster ; and though 
he had inflicted numerous and deep wounds, 
he felt the necessity of giving up the battle, 
and trying to regain the ship. It was a dread- 
ful sight to see the brave sailor risking his life 
to save a stranger’s child, while his own brave 
boy was in such horrible danger ; no words can 
describe the agony of the little girl’s father, 
as he stood on deck, and watched the fearful 
scene. ‘The crew threw out a great number 
of ropes, and called loudly upon them to seize 
hold; but the violent motion of the waves, 
and the necessity of keeping out of the way 
of the enraged shark, for some time prevented 
them from seizing them. At last, both suc- 
ceeded in grasping a rope; and all hands on 
board drew them up by main strength—father 
and son were already quite above the water, 
and all began to exclaim, “they are saved! 
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they are saved !”” But even as they spoke, the 
shark, mad even to fury, made one mighty 
bound out of the water, and catching the he- 
roic boy in his mouth, bit him in two! 

As the mutilated body was drawn upon deck 
there was a universal shriek of horror and of 
grief! The generous boy effected the purpose 
for which he had risked his own valuable life 
—his father and the little American girl were 
drawn up in safety! But the heart of the poor 
sailor was almost broken by this event; for 
years after, he used to say with bitterness, 
“Oh, why did I not die for him !” 


Such was the glorious end of the good and 
brave Volney Beckner. As long as books are 
read, the world will remember him. 


ENIGMA. 
A word of comfort if applied, 
When in acorner close you hide, 
Reversed will offer to your sight 
Terrific weapons used in fight. 


THE LOST CHILD, 
A short time ago, a boy of eight years old, 
belonging to Imlaystown, New Jersey, was 


lost; and for six days and nights nothing was 
heard of him. Parties were sent out in every 
direction, and the wood searched in vain; all 
his parents knew, was, that his school-fellows 
said he wandered away from them at noon, in 
quest of wild plums. On the morning of the 
seventh day, two men, who had occasion to go 
through the marshes before sunrise, heard 
something that sounded like the faint cry of a 
child in pain. The news soon spread, and 
more than a hundred people started off to 
search the marshes. A low moaning sound 
led them to the head of the mill-pond, where 
the grass and briars were much higher than a 
man’s head, and the mud and water considera- 
bly above their knees. Here, to their great 
joy, they found the little sufferer alive. He 
was lying with his feet in the water, his head 
and shoulders supported by the grass, which 
he had pressed down for a bed. For six days 
and nights he had nof tasted a mouthful of 
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food; and he was so emaciated that his bones 
pricked through his skin. The bed the little 
fellow had made for himself was within six feet 
of the main creek, and a few turns would 
have carried him to a watery grave. Thereis 
reason to hope he will recover. 


Some years ago the following inscription engraved on 
fragments of stone, was discovered among the relies be- 
longing to an English antiquarian. It was considered by 
him as a great curiosity, and doubly valuable because it had 
puzzled all the best scholars of the age. 

BENE 
ATHTHISST 
onere pos et 
HCLAUD cos TER TRIP 
e sellero 
F IMP 
INGT onas DO 
th hi 
SC 
on sor 
TJANE 


A shrewd little boy spelled out the inscription one day, 
and found it alla hoax. Reader, can you do so likewise ? 


A STORY FROM HERODOTUS. 

Cresus, king of Lydia, a country situated 
in Asia Minor, was a very powerful monarch, 
who, immediately after his accession to the 
throne, rendered all the Asiatic Greeks tribu- 
tary to him, and then determined to make war 
upon those who lived in the islands of the 
Archipelago. Biasof Priene, one of the seven 
wise men of Greece, who was at that time in 
Sardis, the capital city of Cresus, and who 
was aware of the king’s intended invasion of 
the islands, upon being inquired of for news 
from thence, replied that the islanders were 
about to attack Sardis with an army of ten 
thousand men. Creesus, believing this intelli- 
gence to be true, expressed himself greatly de- 
lighted with it; saying that nothing would 
gratify him more than to see them invading 
Lydia with their cavalry. He probably thought 
that from the fact of their being islanders, the 
sea was the only element on which they could 
contend with advantage. Whereupon, Bias 
reminded him that it might be equally a cause 
of congratulation with them, that the Lydians 
were to meet them on the ocean. 
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Struck with the propriety and pertinence of 
this reply, Croesus desisted from the attempt, 
but continued to carry on war with the neigh- 
boring nations, until he had greatly enlarged 
his territories. After this, Sardis became the 
resort of the wealthy and the learned of many 
nations, and particularly of the Greeks. Among 
others, Solon the Athenian, the cause of whose 
departure from his country you may perhaps 
remember, was received with the greatest hos- 
pitality, and entertained in the palace of Cra- 
sus. After he had been there a short time, 
Cresus, who was very proud of his wealth, 
(so great as to have passed into a proverb, ‘ rich 
as Cresus,”— implying all that words can ex- 
press to convey the idea of great riches,) made 
a display of his treasures to Solon, and then 
addressed him thus :—“ My Athenian guest, 
the voice of fame speaks loudly of your wis- 
dom. I have heard much of your travels ; 
that you have been led, by a truly philosophic 
spirit, to visit a considerable portion of the 
globe. I am hence induced to inquire of you, 
what man, of all you have beheld, has seemed 
to you the most truly happy.” 
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Croesus, of course, expected the answer 
would be given unhesitatingly in his own favor. 
Judge, then, of his disappointment, when So- 
lon ‘replied, that he thought Tellus the Athe- 
nian best deserved to be called happy, for 
these reasons—that he had lived under the 
protection of an excellent government; had 
enjoyed the affectionate devotion of many ad- 
mirable and virtuous children, who all survived 
him ; and at the close of a prosperous life, had 
met death in the field of glory, honorably as- 
sisting his countrymen in a contest with their 
neighbors ; and finally received a public and 
magnificent burial. 

It seems, then, that Solon placed the highest 
degree of happiness in a moderate enjoyment 
of the most substantial blessings of life, and 
an honorable death in the field of battle. The 
ancients attached great value to the manner of 
one’s death; and when military virtues were so 


essential, and held in such high estimation as 


in the earlier periods of the world, it was nat- 
ural that death in the field of battle, should 
be considered the most glorious. 

16* 
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Creesus was so dissatisfied with the reply of 
Solon, as impatiently to interrupt him before 
he had finished speaking, and to demand whom 
next he deemed most happy. 

Solon replied that there were two young 
Argives, Cleobis and Biton, whom he placed 
nexi in the list of happy men, because, fortu- 
nate in their circumstances, they were also of 
great bodily prowess, and had been twice 
crowned conquerors in the public games, which 
was considered next, perhaps, to military re- 
nown, the most enviable of all distinctions 
among the Greeks. Solon further related of 
them, that on occasion of a certain festival of 
Juno, when their mother was to have been 
carried to the temple in a chariot drawn by 
oxen, there being some delay or difficulty in 
procuring the animals, these young men took 
the yoke upon themselves, and drew their 
mother the space of forty-five furlongs, amid 
the applauses of the surrounding multitude. 
But it was in the circumstance of their death 
that Solon considered them as particularly 
favored. Their mother, standing before 
the shrine, implored the divinity, in whose 
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honor her sons had made great exertions, to 
grant them the greatest blessing of which 
they were susceptible. When the festival was 
over, the young men retired to rest within the 
temple, and never rose again. This circum- 
stance, probably the consequence of exhaus- 
tion, was imputed to the special favor of the 
Deity, who was thereby supposed to imply that 
death was a greater blessing than life: and 
the Argives preserved at Delphi the figures of 
these two young men as deserving special dis- 
tinction. All this was, in Solon’s estimation, 
happiness in the second degree. . 

Creesus could restrain himself no longer. 
“Man of Athens,” he exclaimed, “do you 
think so meanly of me and my prosperity as to 
place me in the scale of happiness beneath 
men of private and obscure condition 2?’ 

Solon, in reply, uttered quite a discourse ; 
the purport of which was, that since fortune 
was so variable, no man was to be accounted 
happy until his life had terminated. He said 
that allowing seventy years for the life of man, 
those years would consist of twenty-six thou- 
sand, two hundred and fifty days, in every one 
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of which some new incident might occur, 
which would have an important bearing upon 
his destiny. 

Creesus dismissed Solon with disgust; but 
afterwards had reason to acknowledge with 
bitterness the justice of his opinions. 

Soon after Solon’s departure, Croesus had 
an extraordinary vision, in which it was re- 
vealed to him, that his son Atys, remarkable 
for his accomplishments, should die by the 
point of a spear. This prediction was the 
more appalling, because he had but one other 
son, and he was a mute. He therefore imme- 
diately took every possible precaution against 
the threatened calamity. 

In the first place, he procured a wife for 
Atys, as a pretext for making him renounce, 
during a season, his warlike occupations, and 
then took from him the command of the troops, 
whom he had been accustomed to lead in all 
their expeditions, He also had every kind of 
weapon removed into the apartments of the 


females. 
During the celebration of the nuptials, a 
homicide named Adrastus, of the royal family 
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of the Phrygians, arrived at Sardis, and ap- 
peared before Croesus, from whom he demand- 
ed and received expiation, with the usual cere- 
monies. ‘This was a singular custom, which 
was observed among the ancients. Whoever 
had committed an involuntary murder, was 
supposed to obtain the pardon of the gods, 
through the efficacy of certain ceremonies, 
performed, at his request, by some pergon of 
distinction and power, to whom he fled for re- 
fuge. Adrastus had been banished by his 
father, on account of the murder of his broth- 
er; and was very wretched. Croesus endea- 
vored to console him, and bade him remain at 
the palace. 

About this time there appeared in Mysia, a 
country adjoining Lydia, a wild boar of extra- 
ordinary size, which, issuing from the moun- 
tains, did great injury among the inhabitants. 
In the extremity of their distress, they sent to 
Croesus, begging that he would despatch his 
son, at the head of some chosen men, to rid 
them of this formidable intruder. Croesus 
refused this request, on the ground that his son 
had been recently married; but promised to 
furnish a band of men, hunters, and dogs. 
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This answer satisfied the Mysians, but when 
Atys heard of it, he hastened to his father’s 
presence, representing to him that he should 
be disgraced in the eyes of his countrymen, 
and of his new wife, if he were compelled to 
relinquish every warlike and dangerous occu- 


pation. 

Croesus then related the vision as the cause 
of all his proceedings, and concluded by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Youare, in fact, my only son; since your 
brother, on account of his infirmity, is in a 
manner lost to me.”’ 

Atys replied to this, by observing, that if the 


vision had implied that he should receive his 
death by the tusk of a boar, it would be a suffi- 
cient reason for his not joining the expedition 
in question ; but that since it was the point of 
a spear which was to inflict the mortal wound, 
he did not perceive any cause for apprehension, 
on that particular occasion. 

Croesus yielded to these suggestions, and 
suffered Atys to depart. He then summoned 
Adrastus, and afier reminding him of his obli- 
gations of gratitude, earnestly recommended 
to him to accompany Atys, and watch, in the 
most careful manner, over his safety ; adding, 
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‘it is proper that you should go where you 
may exhibit that valor, which has been the dis- 
tinction of your family, and receive its appro- 
priate reward.” 

Adrastus replied that though it did not be- 
come a man, who was oppressed with so great 
a calamity, to appear among his equals, yet 
his gratitude would not permit him to refuse 
the request of Croesus. 

The train immediately departed, and having 
discovered the haunt of the animal, surrounded 
and attacked him with their spears. It hap- 
pened, most unfortunately, that Adrastus, di- 
recting a blow at the boar, missed his aim, and 
killed Atys. A messenger was immediately 
despatched to Croesus, with the sad intelli- 
gence ; which he bore with the less equanimity, 
because the man whom he had “‘ purified”’ and 
“ protected,” was the author of this dreadful 
calamity. He broke out into the most violent 
murmurs, and invoked curses upon ihe head 
of poor Adrastus. 

In the mean time, the Lydians appeared in 
sight, bearing the body of his son ; and behind 
them was Adrastus. He advanced towards 
Croesus with outstretched hands, reciting his 
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former calamities, to which was now to be 
added that of being the destroyer of the man 
who had expiated him, and imploring that as 
he was no longer fit to live, he might be slain 
upon the body of Atys. 

The moment that Croesus beheld the poor 
wretch in his agony, his heart softened, and 
instead of reproaching, he tried to soothe him, 
in language to the following effect: ‘‘ You are 
not guilty of this event; the offended Deity 
who forewarned me of it has accomplished it 
through you, his involuntary instrument.” 

This little incident gives a very pleasing im- 
pression of Croesus, and shows how much a 
kind-hearted man in ancient times, was like 
one of modern days. 

Adrastus, however, ‘‘ refused to be comfort- 
ed ;’”’ and that very night, having repaired to 
the spot where Atys was buried, he slew him- 
self upon his tomb. MATER. 

[To be concluded.} 


NotEe.—The following extract from the translation of a 
Latin poem, will give some idea of the ceremonies of expi- 
ation alluded to in the story of Adrastus 


‘© Their visits cause her troubled mind distress ; 
On downy seats she placed each princely guest. 
They round her hearth sat motionless and mute ; 
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With plaintive suppliants, such manners suit. 

Her folded hands her blushing face conceal ; 

Deep in the ground he fixed the-murd’rous steel : 
Nor dare they once, in equal sorrow drown’d, 

Lift their dejected eye-lids from the ground. 

Circe beheld their guilt ; she saw they fled 

From vengeance, hanging o’er the murd’rer’s head, 
The holy rites, approved of Jove, she pays ; 
Jove, thus appeased, his hasty vengeance stays. 
These rites from guilty stains the culprits clear, 
Who, lowly suppliant, at her cell appear ; 

To expiate their crime in order due, 

First to her shrine a sucking pig she drew, 
Whose nipples from its birth distended stood ; 

Its neck she struck, and bathed their hands in blood ; 
Next with libations meet, and prayer, she plied 
Jove, who acquits the suppliant homicide : 
Without her door, a train of Naiads stand, 
Administ’ring whate’er her rites demand. 
Within, the flames that round the hearth arise, 
Waste, as she prays, the kneaded sacrifice ; 

That thus the furies, vengeful wrath might cease, 
And Jove, appeased, dismiss them both in peace, 
Whither they come to expiate the guilt, 

Of friend’s or stranger’s blood, by treachery spilt. 


A MAGNANIMOUS BOY. 


A little Boston boy was recently brought before the Po- 
lice Court, for throwing a stone, which struck a little girl 
in the eye. During the examination another boy appeared. 
and asked for the lawyer who was to defend the young cul- 
prit. ‘*lamthe lawyer,” said a gentleman; ‘* why do 
you ask forme?’ ‘* Because, sir, I threw the stone my- 
self,”” said the noble little fellow; * and I will not let any- 


body be punished for my faults.” 
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THE TWO YELLOW-BIRDS., 

When Lucy Tracy was a very little girl, her 
mother had a beautiful yellow-bird. He was 
quite tame, and would come out of his cage, 
and sit upon Mrs. Tracy’s plants, and then 
fly upon the breakfast table, and pick the 
crumbs from the white cloth, while Lucy and 
her father and mother were eating their break- 
fast. 

Little Lucy had no brother or sister to eat 
breakfast with her; so that she enjoyed very 
much having Black-pate, as she called him, 
(from the black tuft on his head,) picking 
around her; for she could chatter to him, as 
if he were no older than herself. And she 
would often give him lumps of sugar which he 
would peck at, while she held them in her 
fingers. 

She would stand by her mother, as she filled 
his glass cups, one with hemp-seed and the 
other with water, and brush all the old seeds 
from the bottom of his cage; for birds love a 
clean cage, as well as little girls love a clean 
house. 
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He liked very much to fly into a basin of 
water and flutter his wings, bob his head in 
and out, and spatter Lucy’s face. Then she 
would laugh and clap her hands, and he would 
do it again ; as if to make her laugh the more. 

He was not a Canary bird; but one of the 
wild yellow-birds, that fly about in the woods 
and fields. He did not seem to mourn his 
liberty, but appeared generally very happy in 
his wire house. His kind mistress took good 
care of him. She never trusted any one but 
herself to wash his cage, or give him food. 
She knew poor birds often suffer from hunger 
and thirst, by the neglect of those who are told 
to take care of them. She would often say to 
Lucy, “It is a hard thing, my little girl, to be 
shut up in a cage, as this poor bird is; there- 
fore, we ought to do all we can to make him 
comfortable. It is very wicked to let little 
birds want seeds, or water, either to drink, or 
wash themselves in.” 

“But, mother, if he don’t like his cage, 
what makes him sing so sweetly, when he flies 
into it, after he has washed himself in the lit- 
tle basin you keep for him? That don’t look 
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as if he were unhappy.” “TI did not say 
that he was unhappy ; but he has a feeling of 
confinement, when he flies against the wires 
of his cage as if he wished to get out ; just as 
you have when you find yourself shut up in a 
room, when you wish to get out. He sings to 
shew his gratitude for his food, and while he 
is eating, feels quite as happy, as when he was 
in his native woods; but after he has done, 
he wants to fly about just as you want to run. 
Soon he is hungry again; and then goes to 
his seeds to eat; and again sings his thanks.” 

** But, mother, if you think poor Black-pate 


is not happy, why don’t you let him fly away, 


and go into his green woods again ?”’ * Why, 
Lucy, look out of the window and see if there 
can be any green woods where he can fly.” 
Lucy ran to the window, but soon returned 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh dear! no mother; the ground 
is all covered with snow; and the trees are all 
frost instead of leaves. Poor Black-pate ! you 
are better where you are, for the cold snow 
would freeze your little feet; and you could 
find no seeds upon the frosty trees and bushes. 
Wait till spring comes; and then, mother, 
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sha’nt you let him fly, if he chooses 2” “ Yes, 
I only bought him of the boys, who brought 
him here in the beginning of winter, to keep 
him until the warm spring comes. I told them 
I would take him at the price they named, if 
they would not catch any more; which they 
promised.” 

In about a month from this time, the snow 
was all gone—the buds upon the trees began 
to swell, and some of them had burst into 
leaves. The sun was quite warm; and Lucy 
remembered her mother’s promise to Black- 
pate. One morning, just before the sun rose, 
Mrs. Tracy called her little daughter to walk 
with her into the garden. ‘Come, Lucy, let 
us see if Black-pate would like to bid us good 
bye this fine morning.” Mr. Tracy took the 
cage, and Mrs. Tracy and Lucy followed him 
into the garden; he hung it upon a tree, that 
was nearly covered with young leaves, and 
opened the door. ‘The bird flew in and out 
several times, pecked at the leaves, flew from 
bough to bough, sung some of his sweetest 
notes,—but did not fly out of the garden. 
They left the cage upon the tree ; and Black- 
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pate at liberty to go, or stay, just as he 
pleased. 

After breakfast, Lucy sat down with her 
mother, in a parlor, that had a window looking 
into the garden, to study her lesson. Often 
her eyes strayed from her book to the cage, to 
see if Black-pate was still there. Her mother 
did not speak to her, for some time; but at 
last, she said, “ Lucy, how many words can 
you spell??? “I am afraid not one ; for I am 
thinking all the time about dear Black-pate ; 
and how sad I shall be tomorrow morning, 
when I don’t see him on the table. ~ And I 
keep looking out, to see if he has got back to 
his cage. Iam afraid, mother, I am selfish ; 
for every time I look out and see him flying 
about, I feel sorry. Is not that selfish?” 
“Yes, my dear, it certainly is; for it is pre- 
ferring your own happiness to that of your 
little bird; who but a few weeks ago you 
begged me to set at liberty. Iam glad you 
see it is selfish, for you will try not to indulge 
it, since you know it is wicked. Instead of 
thinking how sad you will be tomorrow morn- 


ing, think how happy your bird will be, hop- 
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ping about in the beautiful fresh air. And 
you may get up as early as vou please, and go 
into the garden, and see if he will not give 
you a sweeter song than you ever heard in the 
house.” 

The next morning, as soon as the day began 
to dawn, Lucy awoke, and called from her 
little bed, “‘ Mother, do you think Black-pate 
is awake yet?” ‘I don’t know; but you 
may get up and see.” So up jumped Lucy, 
and put on her clothes, and away she ran 
into the garden. She found the cage empty, 
but soon heard Black-pate, and some other 
birds, singing most briskly. She strewed 
some seeds and crumbs of bread upon the 
ground for them, and had great pleasure in 
running about and hearing them sing, till 
breakfast was ready. She then went into the 
house, and after breakfast, she sat down to sew 
with her mother. She finished all the work 
that her mother required, and repeated her 
lesson without missing one word. 

She was so good a girl, that in the afternoon 
her father and mother took her to ride with 
them, a few miles, to visit a friend, who had 
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some children about her own age. They 
walked in the woods, and saw and heard many 
little birds chirp and sing ; and Lucy enjoyed 
very much seeing them, hopping about picking 
the new buds, and the last year’s berries which 
the frost had spared. 

At night she returned home by the light of 
a beautiful moon, and went to bed very happy. 
In the morning she went into the garden to 
hear Black-pate sing ; but no Black-pate was 
there! At first she felt a little sad; but she 
remembered how happy the little birds were, 
that she had seen the day before; and she 
soon sent her sad feelings away. 

A few days after this, a gentleman, a friend 
of her father’s, came to dine with them. As 
he was very fond of children, he talked a 


great deal with Lucy; and she told him the 
story of her bird, Black-pate. He listened 
very kindly to her, and when she had finished, 
he said, “‘ And so, my little girl, then your fine 
cage is quite empty and useless now 2”? “ Yes 


sir,” said Lucy. “ Well, said he, I have some 
young birds that were born in a cage ; and they 
will not be unhappy to live in one, if they are 
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taken good care of; for they have never known 
any other home. Now if your mother is wil- 
ling, and you would like it, I will send you 
one tomorrow morning, to put into your empty 
cage. And I dare say you will never forget 
to feed him, and give him fresh water to drink, 
and wash in, every morning.” 

Mrs. Tracy was quite willing; and Lucy 
promised she would not forget. The next 
morning the gentleman sent the bird; for he 
always remembered his promises. 

The bird was not so handsome as Black- 
pate; his color was not as brilliant, nor his 
neck so long and graceful; but he sung very 
sweetly ; and Lucy soon found that she loved 
him quite as well as she had ever loved Black- 
pate. Though only six years old, she never 
once forgot to give him fresh seeds and water, 
and to clean his cage every morning. She 
was so small, that she could not take down 
the cage from the sunny window, where it 
hung, nor put it back after she had cleaned it ; 
but her father was so much pleased with her 
attention to her little favorite, that he was al- 
ways ready to help her. 
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For nearly two years Lucy thought that her 
bird grew handsomer and sung more sweetly 
every day. She used to go to school in the 
morning, and when she came home would 
often bring flowers to dress his cage with, or 
chick-weed, and the long seed vessels of the 
plantain, which little birds love very much; 
and he always repaid her with a song. 

But the third spring, he began to droop and 
look sick ; he left off singing, and almost left 
off eating. He would sit on his roost fora 
long time, hanging his head, as if he had not 
strength to hold it up. 

It grieved Lucy very much to see him so. 
And she put saffron into the water; buds of 
saffron about his cage ; gave him lumps of nice 
sugar ; and spread, every morning, large branch- 
es of fresh chick-weed over his cage ; but all 
to no purpose. 

One morning, poor little Pet, for that was 
the name she gave him, looked more sick than 
ever. She changed the water and the seeds; 


though the seeds that she had put in fresh the 
day before, had not been touched. She dress- 
ed his cage with all the flowers she could find 
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in the month of May—and then went to school 
with a heavy heart. At noon she came home, 
and her dear Pet lay on his back upon the 
bottom of his cage. His sufferings were all 
ended. The little bird was dead ! 

Poor Lucy wept bitterly ; this was the hea- 
viest affliction she had ever known. She laid 
down upon her mother’s bed, and sobbed 
aloud. Mrs. Tracy knew that the sorrows of 
children are not lasting, though they are severe 
for a time. She therefore did not, at first, 
think it best to endeavor to restrain her tears; 
but she found that if not checked, she would 
make herself iil. She would not eat any din- 
ner ; and was unfit to go to school in the after- 
noon. Her mother, at length, said, “‘ My dear 
child, you must not give way thus to your 
grief for the loss of a bird. I know that you 
loved Pet very much, and that he gave youa 
great deal of pleasure; but you must remem- 
ber, that sorrow for the death of a bird ought 
not to unfit you for everything. Now, by thus 
crying, you have been obliged to stay from 
school, and have lost several hours work upon 
the little frock you were making for your aunt ; 
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beside making your head ache so much, that 
you cannot study your lesson this evening. I 
feel very much for your grief; but you are old 
enough to understand that all sorrow which 
prevents us from doing our duty, is wrong— 
it is selfish. While you were laying upon 
the bed crying and sobbing, do you think 
your father and I could enjoy our dinner? I 
assure you we did not. And your father went to 
the store with a very sad countenance. I hope 
when he comes home, you will meet him with 
a smiling face, and let him see, that, though 
you loved your bird very much, you love him 


more. And I hope, my little girl, you will 


learn alesson, from this first sorrow, which will 
be of use to you all your life, viz. not to feel 
so strong an attachment to any object, that 
the loss of it will unfit you to do anything 
it is your duty to do,” 

Lucy was in general a good girl ; and she 
loved her parents very much, for they were 
always kind to her; though they never indul- 
ged her in anything they thought wrong. She 
attended to what her mother said, and was 
sorry she had grieved them so much. She got 
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up from the bed,—washed her face and eyes 
in cold water,—combed her hair smooth,—and 
when hex father came home, he found her sew- 
ing with her mother. She was a little sad ; 
but she cried no more, and answered very 
pleasantly when any one spoke to her. 

A friend of her father’s passed the evening 
with them. He saw that Lucy was not so 
lively as usual, and inquired the cause. He 
told her he would paint her a likeness of her 
little bird; and here it is. 


We have said that the bird was not hand- 
some; but he was a very sweet songster. And 
we trust all our little readers know that beauty 
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of person alone will never recommend either 
little birds, or little girls, to the affection of 
their friends. 

When Lucy became a woman, though she 
met with many heavy afilictions, she always 
kept in mind, “ that all sorrow which makes 
us neglect our duty to our fellow-beings, is 
selfish, and ef course wrong.”’ ANON. 


A LITTLE FRENCH GAME, 
After the manner of ‘* This is the House that Jack Built.’’ 


Five little girls say the sentences in succes- 
sion; and those who omit anything, or add 


anything, must pay such a forfeit as the others 


think proper. 

1. Je vous vends la maison de mon petit 
bon homme. 

2. Je vous vends Ja porte de la maison de 
mon petit bon homme. 

3. Je vous vends la serrure de la porte de 
Ja maison de mon petit bon homme. 

4. Je vous vends la cléf de la serrure de la 
porte de Ja maison de mon petit bon homme. 

5. Je vous vends la ficelle qui tient 4 la clef 
de la serrure de la porte de la maison de mon 
petit bon homine. 


LITTLE JANE. 

After the offence which Jane committed at 
school, she behaved extremely well for a long 
time ; though she said Miss Sanford had such 
a great parcel of rules, that it was almost im- 
possible to remember them all. 

‘Only think, mother,’’ she exclaimed, one 
day, “there is a large paper full of them, 
pasted upon the wall ; and Miss Sanford reads 
them, every now and then, to the little girls 
who can’t read writing. But they are as bad 
to remember as the commandments.” 

“Well Jane,” replied her mother, ‘ there 
is a little short rule, I can give you, that is 
very easily learned, and will do very well to 
supply the place of all others ; and of the com- 
mandments too: it is called the golden rule.”’ 

“The golden rule,” mother, “I can’t think 
what you mean by a golden rule.” 

“Tt is called golden, because it is a very 
precious, excellent rule.” 

*¢ What is it, and who gave this rule ?” 

* Jesus Christ gave it, whom God sent into 
the world, to teach mankind what was right. 
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The rule is, ‘ Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you.’ ” 

“Why, mother, that would not do instead 
of all Miss Sanford’s rules; for one of hers 
is, that we must not talk; and another that 
we must not leave our seats without leave ; 
besides a great many more such rules.” 

** Well, if you were a school-mistress, you 
would like to have your scholars very still and 
orderly, would you not ?” 

** Yes, mother.” 

‘Then this rule requires you to behave, 
while you are a scholar, just as you would like 
your scholars to behave. Another great point 
in a school is, to have the children treat each 
other well; as they certainly would do, if they 
minded the golden rule.” 

“‘Q mother,’ exclaimed Jane, ‘‘I did not 
mind the golden rule this morning; for Lucy 
wanted me to wait when school was done, and 
come with her, because she was afraid of the 
cows, and had not quite done] her stint; and 
I would not wait, because I was in a hurry. 
So she cried, and cried, and cried, as long as I 
could hear.” 
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‘“‘ J am very sorry you were not more obli- 
ging,’ said her mother. 

‘ But it is very foolish for Lucy to be afraid 
of the cows.” 

“‘ Yes, it is foolish ; but it is not more fool- 
ish than to be afraid of the dark, as some 
little girls are that I know—nor as much s0; 
for cows have horns, which look formidable, 
but darkness has none.” 

Jane laughed. ‘‘O, mother,” said she, “ I 
don’t know what makes me afraid of the dark ; 
but I am.” 

““Then don’t blame Lucy for any of her 
foolish fears; but on all occasions, keep that 
little rule which I have given you, in your 
mind.” 

Jane’s birth-day occurred shortly after this 
conversation, and she was then five years old. 
Her mother invited all her little friends to take 
tea with her ; and she expected a merry time. 

“Why do little girls think so much of their 
birth-days ? I suppose because their mothers 
almost always give them a party; and their 
friends often make them presents. Jane’s 
mother told her that no little girls ought to re- 
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joice at the coming of a birth-day, except 
those who had grown a great deal wiser, or 
better, since their last birth-day. 

Jane’s friends, who composed her party, 
were almost all rather older than herself ; and 
among them was one by the name of Sarah 
Curtis, whose mother had been very ill for 
some time. Unfortunately, this little girl had 
a hole in her stocking, which excited the ridi- 
cule of some of the older members of the 
party, who were rather rude, and by whom the 
rest were easily led. Poor Sarah, feeling very 
much distressed, began to cry; and then the 
others, instead of being sorry, only laughed 
the more, and called her a ‘‘ cry-baby.”’ 

“Come,” said Julia Bowers, “ let us all go 
into the garden, and leave her to cry alone.” 
Jane was on the point of following; but sud- 
denly recollecting the golden rule, she thought 
how very badly she should feel to be so treat- 
ed. Soshe sat down by Sarah, put her arms 
around her neck, and said very kindly, ‘‘ don’t 
cry Sarah; come go with me into the gar- 
den.” 

“No, no, not among those rude girls,” said 
Sarah. “I cannot bear to go with them.” 
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“Then I will stay with you,” said Jane ; 
* and we will play with my tea-cups and sau- 
cers.” 

“I don’t want to play with tea-cups and 
saucers,” said Sarah, who had been wrought 
into ill-humor by the unkind treatment of her 
friends, and would not be pleased. Just then 
one of the party, who had returned from the 
garden to call Jane, happened to look in at 
the window, and hear this speech of Sarah. 

“Come away, Jane,” said she, “ you see 
how cross she is; I am sure I would not stay 
with such a cross girl.” 

Jane hesitated for a moment, as if at a loss 
what to do; and then went to call her mother, 
saying to herself, ‘‘ Mother can make all right, 
I know; she always does.” : 

As soon as Jane’s mother had learned the 
cause of all the difficulty, she took each little © 
girl, Jane and Sarah, by the hand, and led 
them into the garden, where the others were 
playing. ‘Then she said to the latter that she 
was sure if they had remembered that Sarah’s 
mother was sick, they would never have laugh- 
ed at the hole in her stocking ; adding that 
little girls had enough to suffer, when their 
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mothers were ill, without being laughed at 
because their clothes were not in order, when 
there was no one to keep them in order. 
** You did not mean to be cruel to Sarah,’’ she 
continued ; ‘or rather, you did not think how 
very cruel it was to treat her so, or I am sure 
you would not have done it; and now I hope 
you will strive to make her as happy as possi- 
ble the rest of the afternoon.” 

The little girls all looked very much asham- 
ed— , 

Then Jane’s mother said, “‘I see you all 
think as I do, now ; it is often merely for want 
of a little thought, that children do wrong.” 

** Mother,” whispered Jane, ‘do tell them 
about the golden rule.” 

So she explained that rule to them, and then 
said, “‘ All the little girls that would like to be 
treated as they have treated Sarah, may hold 
up their hands.” 

Not a hand was raised. 

Then she continued, “ All the little girls 
that would no¢ like to be treated as they have 
treated Sarah, may hold up their hands.” 

Immediately all hands were lifted up. 
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“* Now,”’ said she, “if you intend all to 
treat each other kindly until you separate, you 
may hold up your hands once more.”’ 

This was done. 

“Then I will leave you; because if you 
keep this resolution, you will certainly be hap- 
py, and want no peace-makers.” 

It was then proposed that a queen should 
be elected ; and some said Jane ought to be 
queen, because it was her birth-day; while 
others suggested that it would be better, on 
the whole, to choose Sarah. At length all 
concurred in the latter choice, and then pro- 
ceeded to the ceremony of the coronation. 

The first thing to be done was to tie up @ 
wreath of the prettiest flowers which the gar- 
den furnished, for a crown ; and then Sarah 
was placed upon a pile of newly mown grass, 
on the grass plot, which answered for the 
throne. One party were deputed to place the 
crown on her head, while the others laid offer- 
ings at her feet. These consisted of nose- 
gays, and some beautiful bunches of grapes, 
which Jane’s mother gathered on purpose. 
One of the girls adroitly contrived, with her 
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offering, to cover up the unfortunate hole. The 
ceremony was concluded by all the girls’ join- 
ing hands, and dancing round their sovereign. 
The rest of the afternoon passed off very 
merrily ; and the party separated, at sunset, in 
great good humor with each other. 

Jane, at the request of her mother, went 
home with Sarah, to assist her in carrying her 
grapes and flowers. 

When Jane came back, ‘“‘O mother,” said 
she, “ Sarah is a sweet little girl. How glad 
Tam we made her queen. Soon as she got 
home she made a beautiful flower-pot of her 
flowers for her mother’s sick room, and gave 
her all her grapes; and you can’t think how 
pleased her mother looked. O, she did look 
So very, very pleased ; and she kissed us both ; 
but we had to tread very softly indeed, in the 
sick room; and we did not speak loud there.” 

A few days after, Sarah’s mother died ; and 
when the poor child came to school, dressed 
in deep mourning, I think her little friends 
must have remembered with sorrow how much 
pain they gave her on the day of the party ; 
and have been very thankful that they in some 
measure atoned for it afterwards. MATER, 


NEW BOOKS. 

Canter & Henpvee have: published one of 
the prettiest little annuals I ever saw. It is 
called ‘The Youth’s Keepsake,”’ and was pre- 
pared by the Rev. Mr Greenwood. 

The Frontispiece is a picture of Garafilia, 
in her Greek dress. There are several fine 
engravings; 1 think the little girl Tired of 
Play, and the family Crossing the Ford on 
horseback, are the most beautiful. The child 
who is tired of play leans against the tree, 
and looks as if she were so warm and weary, 
that she does not know what to do with her 
little frolicsome self; while her dog lolls out 
his tongue, and seems heartily glad to rest his 
weary paws. Mr Willis has written some very 
beautiful verses to this pleasing little picture. 
Miss Sedgwick has written the history of a 
Family of Canary Birds, in a charming and 
simple style ; and Mrs Sigourney, who has 
sent so many interesting articles for the Juve- 
nile Miscellany, has written some poetry about 
Garafilia. Altogether it is a sweet book ; and 
I wish al! the very good little girls may have 
one for a Christmas, or New Year’s present. 
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The following story was Written for the 
Youth’s Keepsake, by the editor of the Juve- 
nile Miscellany : 

THE INDOLENT FAIRY. 

Once there was a little fairy, remarkable for 
her impatience and indolence. They are gen- 
erally a busy little race ; but as there are drones 
in a bee hive, so there have been, as it is said, 
lazy fairies. I will call her Papillon; because 
she dearly loved to be dressed in gaudy flow- 
ers, to sleep in the rich chambers of the Fox- 
glove, and flutter over the fragrant Mignon- 
nete. In truth, she was a luxurious little fairy 
as ever the sun shone upon ; and so much did 
she love her ease, that she would not even 
gather a dew-drop to bathe her face, or seek a 
fresh petal of the rose for a napkin. 

The queen of the fairies observed the faults 
of Papillon, and resolved to correct them. She 
summoned her one day, and ordered her to go 
to a cavern in Ceylon, and there remain, until 
she had fashioned a purer and more brilliant 
diamond, than had ever rested on the brow of 
mortal, or fairy. Papillon bowed in silence, 
and withdrew; but when she was out of the 
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presence of the queen, she burst into a passion- 
ate flood of tears. ‘‘ Months and months, and 
years and years, I shall have to watch that dia- 
mond,” said she ; “and every day I must turn it 
over with my wand, that the crystals may all 
form even. O, it is an endless labor to make a 
diamond! Oh, dear, oh dear, I am a most 
wretched fairy.” 

Thus she sat, and sobbed, and murmured, 
for many minutes; then she jumped up, and 
stamped her feet on the ground so furiously, 
that the little blue-eyed grass trembled. ‘I 
won’t endure it,’ she said. ‘I won’t live 
under the authority of such a tyrant any long- 
er. I will go and live among the fairies of 
the air. I am sure they will glory in my beau- 
ty, and willingly be slaves to my pleasure, As 
for making a diamond, it is an impossible 
thing for such a little fairy as I am.” As she 
looked up, she caught a glance of her image 
reflected in a brook; and she saw that the 
splendid green of her wings was changed, and 
that the silver spots were all dim; for if the 
fairies indulge any evii passions, their wings 
always droop, and their beauty fades. At this 
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sight, Papillon again wept aloud with vexation 
and shame. ‘I suppose the tyrant thinks I 
will not go away in this plight ;” said she; 
‘but I will go, out of spite; just to let her 
see I don’t care for her.”” As she spoke, the 
silver spots disappeared entirely, and her wings 
became a deeper and dirtier brown. She waved 
her wand impatiently, and called, 
‘¢ Humming-bird ! humming-bird, come nigh, come nigh ; 
And carry me off to the far blue sky ! ”’ 
In an instant the bird was at her feet; and 
she sprang upon his back, and they flew away 
to the golden clouds of the west, where the 
queen of the air-fairies held her court. At 
her approach, the queen and all her train van 
ished; for they saw by her garments that 
» wicked feelings had been busy at her heart, 
and that she was in disgrace at home. 
Everything around her was beautiful. The 
clouds hung like a transparent tissue of opal, 
and the floor was paved with fragments of the 
rainbow. ‘Thousands of gorgeous birds flut- 
tered in the sunlight, and a multitude of voices 
filled the air with sweet sounds. Papillon, 
fatigued with the journey, and lulled by the 
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music, fell into a gentle slumber ; and as she 
slept, she dreamed that a tiny bird, smallet 
even than the humming-bird, was building its 
nest beside her. Straw after straw, and shred 
after shred, the patient little creature brought, 
and fitted into its place; and then away she 
flew, far over the hills and fields, to bring a 
fresh supply. ‘‘ She is a foolish little thing,” 
muttered Papillon. ‘‘ How much labor she 
takes upon herself; and she never will get it 
done, after all.”” But the bird worked away 
diligently, and never stopped to think how 
long it would take her; and very soon she fin- 


ished a warm, soft nest, fit for a fairy to sleep | 
in. ¥ 

Papillon peeped into it, and exclaimed, “ Oh 
what a pretty thing!’ Immediately she heard 
the tinkling of a guitar, and a clear voice sing- 


ing, 


*¢ Little by little the bird builds her nest.”’ 


She started up, and the queen of the air-fairies 
stood before her, in a robe of azure gossamer, 
embroidered with the feathers of the butterfly. 
“Foolish fairy,” she said, ‘‘ return to your 
own queen. We allow no idlers about our 
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court. Time and patience can accomplish all 
things. Go, make your diamond; and you 
shall then be welcome here.” 

Papillon was about to remonstrate, by urging 
how very, very long it took to make a dia- 
mond ; but the queen flew away, touching her 
guitar, and singing, 

*¢ Little by little the bird builds her nest.” 


Papillon leaned her head upon her wand for 
a few minutes. She began to be ashamed of 
being an indolent fairy; and she felt half dis- 
posed to set about her appointed task cheer- 
fully. She called the humming-bird, and re- 


turned to earth. She alighted on the banks 
of “‘ Bonnie Doon,” close by the verdant little 
mound, where her offended queen resided. 
Near her, the bees were at work ina crystal 
hive. Weary and sad at heart, she watched 
them, as they dipped into the flowers to gather 
their little load of pollen. “I wish I were as 
industrious,’’ thought she ; “ but as for the dia- 
mond, it isin vain to think of it. I should 
never get it done.”’ 

Then a delightful strain came from within 
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the mound, and she heard a whole chorus of 
voices singing, 
* Grain by grain the bee builds her cell.” 


Papillon could have wept when she heard these 
familiar voices; for she longed to be at home, 
dancing on the green sward with her sister 
fairies. “I will make the diamond,” mur- 
mured she; ‘‘ I shall get it done some time or 
other; and I can fly home every night, to join 
in the dance, and sleep among the flowers.” 
Then a sirain of joyful music rose on the air ; 
and she heard, 

** Welcome sister, welcome home! 

Soon the appointed task is done.” 

Alas ! bad habits are not easily cured. Pa- 
pillon again began to think how hard she 
should have to work, and how many times she 
must turn the crystals, and how far she must 
fly to join her companions inthe dance. “I 
never can do it,”’ said she ; “I will go to the 
queen of the ocean fairies, and see if her ser- 
vice is not easier.” 

Mournful notes came from within the mound, 
as Papillon turned towards the sea shore; but 
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she kept on her course ; and when she came 
to the beach, she waved her wand thrice, 
saying, 

* Argonaut! Argonaut! come to me, 

And carry me through the cold green sea !’” 

A delicate pearly boat floated along the 
ocean, and a moment after, a wave landed it 
at her feet. And down, down they went ; the 
dolphin guarded them, and the sharks and the 
sea-serpents feared to cross the fairy’s path. 

The argonaut rested in a coral grove, among 
the lone islands of the Pacific. Magnificent 
was the palace of the ocean queen! Coral 
pillars were twisted in a thousand beautiful 
forms; pearls hung in deep festoons among 
the arches; the fan-coral and the sea-moss 
were formed into cool deep bowers; and the 
hard sandy floor was tesselated with many-col- 
ored shells. 

But as it had been in the air, so was it in 
the ocean ; the palace was deserted at the ap- 
proach of the stranger. 

**Oh, how beautiful is all this!” exclaimed 
Papillon. ‘‘ How much more beautiful than 
our gueen’s flowery arbor. The giants must 
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have made these pillars!” As she spoke, her 
eyes were nearly blinded by a swarm of almost 
invisible insects; and she saw them rest on a 
half-finished coral pillar, at a little distance. 
While she looked and wondered, there was a 
sound as of many Tritons blowing their horns, 
and she heard the chorus, 


‘* Mite by mite, the insect builds her coral bower !” 


The sounds came nearer and nearer ; and a 
hundred fairies, floating on beautiful shells, 
drew near. At their head was the queen, 
clothed in a full robe of wave-colored silk, just 
taken from the loom of her blind manufac- 
turer.* It was as thin as the spider’s web, 
and the border was gracefully wrought with 
the tiniest pearls. ‘“ Foolish Papillon, return 
to your duty,” said she. ‘“‘ We allow no idlers 
about our court. Look at the pillars of my 
palace! They were made by creatures small- 
er than yourself; labor and patience did it 
all!” 


* The Pinna, commonly called Ocean’s silkworm. In 
Sicily various articles are manufactured from this silk. 
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She waved her wand, and the hundred shells 
floated away ; and ever and anon they sung in 
full chorus, 


*¢ Mite by mite, the insect builds her coral bower !”” 


“*Well,”’ said Papillon, sighing, ‘all are 
busy; on the earth, in the air, in the water. 
I will make my diamond ; and it shall be so 
brilliant, that our queen will be proud to wear 
it in her hair.” 

Papillon sought the deep caverns of Ceylon. 
Day by day she worked, as busy as the coral 
insect. She grew very cheerful and happy; 
her green wings resumed their lustre, and the 
silver spots became so bright that they seemed 
like sparks of fire. Never had she been half 
so beautiful; never half so much _ beloved. 
After several years had passed away, Papillon, 
proud of her treasure, knelt at the feet of the 
queen, and offered her diamond. It was splen- 
did beyond anything earth had ever pro- 
duced. It is still among the regalia of the 
fairies ; and to this day they distinguish it by 
the name of Papillon’s diamond. 
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NEW ZEALANDERs. 


We have several times mentioned the Libra- 
ry of Entertaining Knowledge as an uncom- 
monly interesting book, and particularly val- 
uable in a family library. The last volume 
contains an account of the New Zealanders, 
accompanied by a map of the island, and sev- 
eral engravings illustrative of their manners 
and customs. 

They are a brave and ingenious people; 
but extremely cruel to their enemies. Those 
whom they kill in war, they cook and eat for 
food ; and sometimes when they take prisoners, 
they put them to death, and feast upon them 
in the same horrid manner. Yet they are very 
kind-hearted, and passionately fond of their 
friends. One of these blood-thirsty chiefs will 
‘throw his arms round the neck of an aged re- 
lative, whom he has not seen for some time, 
and weep like a little child. If they have 
so much softness in their hearts, it is very 
strange they can eat their enemies ; but, alas, 
they are rgnorant—they never read in the HHo- 
ly Bible that men must love and forgive one 
another. 
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The New Zealanders, tattoo their faces, as 
most savage nations do. Some English sai- 


lors, who were accidentally cast among these qui 
strange people, were tattooed, became chiefs, mat 
and marriedamong them. They thus describe and 


the painful process of tattooing : 
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“¢ The whole of the natives having then seat- four 
ed themselves on the ground in a ring, we oper 
were brought into the middle, and being strip- wipe 
ped of our clothes, and laid on our back’s, we ed fl 
were each of us held down by five or six men river 
while two others commenced the operation of made 
ed m 
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tattooing us. Having taken a piece of char- 
coal, and rubbed it upon a stone with a little 
water until they had produced a thickish li- 
quid ; they then dipped into it an instrument 
made of bone, having a sharp edge like a chisel, 
and shaped in the fashion of a garden hoe, and 
immediately applied it to the skin, striking it 
twice or thrice with a small piece of wood. 
This made it cut into the flesh as a knife 
would have done, and caused a good deal of 
blood to flow, which they kept wiping off with 
the side of the hand, in order to see if the im- 
pression was sufficiently clear. When it was 
not, they applied the bone a second time to 
the same place. They employed, however, 
various instruments in the course of the opera- 
tion ; one of which they sometimes used, being 
made of a shark’s tooth, and another having 
teeth like a saw. They had them also of dit 
ferent sizes, to suit the different parts of the 
work. While I was undergoing this operation, 
although the pain was most acate, I never 
either moved, or uttered a sound ; but my com- 
rades moaned dreadfully. Although the ope- 
rators were very quick and dexterous, I was 
four hours under their hands ; and during the 
operation Aimy’s eldest daughter several times 
wiped the blood from my face with some dress- 
ed flax. After it was over, she led me to the 
river, that I might wash myself (for it had 
made me completely blind,) and then conduct- 
ed me to a great fire. 
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In three days, the swelling which had been 
produced by the operation had greatly subsid- 
ed, and I began to recover my sight; but it 
was six weeks before I was completely well.” 

When they transact business, they make a 
picture of the tattooing on their faces, at the 
bottom of their papers, instead of signing the 
name, as we do. ‘This is better than the an- 
cient custom among the Russians: they used 
to daub the whole hand with ink, and then 
lay it upon the paper, for a signature. 

In many instances, the New Zealanders 
have been extremely cruel to those who stop- 
ped at their island for water, or provisions. 
The Captain of the ship Boyd, had one of the 
Chief's sons with him on a voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and finding him very lazy and 
impudent, he was once or twice obliged to flog 
him soundly. The young savage, to whom 
the English had given the name of George, 
felt this insult deeply: and he determined to 
be revenged for it. He said nothing during 
the voyage, but when the ship again touched 
at New Zealand, he persuaded his country- 
men to murder all on board. 
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“The only individuals who were saved from 
this cruel slaughter were a woman, two chil- 
dren, and the cabin-boy. The boy had gain- 
ed George’s regard on the passage, by treating 
him with more kindness than the other sai- 
lors; and, trusting to this, had run up to him 
in the midst of the slaughter and implored his 
protection, when the grateful chief, immedi- 
ately exclaimed, ‘* No, my boy, I won’t kill you 
—you are a good boy ;” and took him under 
his own care. The two children, with the 
mother of one of them, had remained conceal- 
ed till the fury of the barbarians was some- 
what satiated ; and the woman is said to have 
then moved the pity of an old man who dis- 
covered her, by her tears and entreaties.” 


These miserable captives were afterward 
carried back to England, by the humane exer- 
tions of a Scotch captain. One of them wasa 
little girl, only three or four years old. 


“This child was found to be in the possession 
of one of the chiefs, and although promised, 
was not brought to him till after a considera- 
ble delay. ‘This delay,’ says Mr, Berry, ‘I 
afterwards had reason to believe proceeded 
from the endeavours of the natives to deliver 
it up in as decent a manner as possible. It 
was tolerably clean, with its hair dressed and 
ornamented with white feathers, in the fashion 
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of New Zealand. Its only clothing, however, 
consisted of a linen shirt, which, from the 
marks upon it, had belonged to the captain. 
The poor child was greatly emaciated and its 
skin was excoriated all over. When brought 
to the boat, it cried out in a feeble and com- 
plaining tone, ‘Mamma, my mamma!” This 
child was carried to Lima in the City of Edin- 
burgh ship; and it was not till more than two 
years after leaving New Zealand that she was 
restored to her father in New South Wales. 
Although of so tender an age when the de- 
struction of the Boyd took place, she was 
found, while in South America, to recollect 
well the dreadful scenes of which she had been 
witness. ‘I have more than once been pre- 
sent,’ says Mr. Berry, ‘when the cruel, but 
interesting question was put to her, if she re- 
collected what the Zealanders did to her mam- 
ma? Her countenance, on such occasions, as- 
sumed the appearance of the deepest melan- 
choly ; and, without uttering a word, she used 
to draw her hand across her throat.” 
* . * a * 
There is seldom so excellent a book pub- 
lished as ‘ Hildreth’s View of the United 
States.” It is a treasure for American boys. 
t is small, but it contains a great deal of infor- 
mation on all subjects connected with our own 


country, our government and Jaws, our duties 
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as citizens, our history, productions, exports, 
animals, &c. The book is published by Car- 
ter & Hendee, and written by the same cler- 
gyman, who wrote Books for New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts Children. The subjects 
are illustrated by a great many engravings. 

The same publishers have for sale a very 
useful and interesting little Geography, by Mr. 
Samuel Worcester, who has prepared several 
good books for the use of schools. It is in 
very simple style ; and illustrated by maps and 
engravings. ‘The account of New Holland is 
accompanied with this picture of the Kan- 
garoo. 


‘‘The mother is provided by nature with a 
kind of bag, or pocket, into which the young 
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kangaroos go, when they want to be warm, or 
safe from enemies. See one of them in the 
picture, peeping out of the pocket.” 


Among the numerous books, &c. published 
for children, we have seldom seen one that 
pleased us so much as The Boston School 
Atlas, published by Lincoln and Edmands. 
There is no need of a book to accompany it; 
for the elements of geography and astronomy, 
are bound up with the Atlas. The maps are 
very neat and correct, and questions relating 
to each are printed on alternate pages. 


Carter & Hendee are about to publish a 
New Year’s Gift for Children, called The Lit- 
tle Girl’s Own Book. It is to contain a de- 
scription of sixty different games, with direc- 
tions how to make all manner of baskets, box- 
es, puzzles, &c. Poetry, Fables, Riddles, 
Music, and everything that can make a pleas- 
ing variety, is to be introduced into this little 
volume; and all to be illustrated by nearly a 
hundred engravings. It is written by Mrs. 


Child. 
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Mrs. Sarah J. Hale has written a charming 
little book of Poems for children. Intended 
for Families, Sabbath Schools, and Infant 
Schools. Published by Marsh & Capen. 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. 
A hair dresser. (Hare.) 
A Turner. 
A Cooper. (The name ofa writer and 
actor.) 
Paper-stainers. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLING FOREST. 
The Crab tree. 

The Medlar. (Meddler.) 

The Lime tree. 

Fever bush. 

Silver tree. 

Tulip tree. (two lips.) 


Answer to Enigma, page 80. 
Eye. 
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ANN WHITE. 
[Continued from page 40th.] 


Before we inform our little readers whether 
Ann succeeded in saving money enough to 
buy a tin kettle for Mary May, we will tell 
them the history of that little girl. 

* With reverence to the old she clung, 
With sweet affection to the young ; 

To her was crabbed lesson said, 

To her the sly petition made ; 

To her was told each petty care, 

To her was lisp’d the evening prayer.” 

Mrs. May, the grandmother of Mary, had 
been for several years a neighbor of Mrs. 
White ; and alihough she had always been 
poor, she was respected by the whole neigh- 
borhood, as a woman of good sense, sound 
piety, and some education. She was a widow 
at an early age, with an only son, who was a 
great comfort to her, But he married, and 
left his wife and little daughter at his mother’s 
house, while he went to sea; and was never 
heard of afterwards. His wife died of a fever 
about four months after he sailed; and little 
Mary was left, at the early age of four years, 
to the care of her grandmother. 
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Many people thought it too great a burden 
for an old woman to have the care of so young 
a child: but Mrs. May has been frequently 
heard to say that Mary was the comfort and 
delight of her old age; she was so gentle and 


obedient, so neat and industrious, so eager to 
learn everything that would give pleasure to 
her grandmother. 

Mary was very fond of reading; having 
been taught by her grandmother at an early 
age. She had not, it is true, read a great va- 
riety of books; but the few she had seen were 
excellent; and having nothing to distract her 
mind, these books were read so very attentively 
and treasured up so carefully, that they assist- 
ed very much in giving her mind a right bent. 
Mary saw that her grandmother always took 
the bible for her guide; and it inspired her 
with such a love and veneration for that holy 
book, that she would sit on her little cricket 
for an hour together, reading to her grand- 
mother, and asking her questions. Our Sa- 
viour’s beautiful sermon on the mount; and 
all that he taught, was read so often that she 
knew them by heart; and she not only knew 
them by heart, but she felt that she ought to 
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govern her conduct by them, as much as pos- 
sible. 

Ann had been almost her only associate, and 
from Ann she had been separated a whole 
year. No wonder her manners and conversa- 
tion differed very much from children in gene- 
ral. Some people called her the little philo- 
sopher ; others the little old woman ; and Mrs. 
Stone, who was always so busy with her neigh- | 
bors’ affairs, that she suffered her own chil- 
dren to grow up of themselves, tosses up her 
head, and says ‘ she hates to see old heads upon 
young shoulders.’ 

But Mary, unconscious of all this, performs 
her little round of duties with tranquillity and 
pleasure. Her grandmother is disabled by the 

rheumatism from doing much about the house ; 
it is Mary who keeps everything in such nice 
order. She also greatly assists in sewing ; for 
her grandmother takes in sewing of all kinds. 

It isa pleasant sight to look in upon them 
of a winter’s evening. Mrs. May, seated by 
the fire-side in her arm-chair, comfortably 
stuffed, and covered with clean patchwork, her 
cap and kerchief looking like snow; her ven- 
erable face beaming with serenity and love, as 
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she now and then will take her eyes from her 
work to gaze upon her darling grandchild ; who 
is seated opposite the little stand, dressed in a 
domestic gingham, (and always a checked 
apron, without which her grandmother never 
thinks her dress complete,) her glossy hair 
combed with all the precision of a quaker, and 
parted over her white forehead; her blue eyes 
so very gentle and mild, and the whole expres- 
sion of her face so full of goodness and purity, 
that no one can wonder at her grandmother, 
for looking so often, and so fondly upon her. 
She is always employed, either sewing, knit- 
ting, or reading the bible to her grandmother. 
Every thing about their humble apartment 
looks like wax-work. Mary had attended a 
Sunday School for a year, where she soon be- 
came assistant teacher to a class of very small 
children. Here she attracted attention by 
her very plain dress; and by the motherly 
care she took of the little girls. Sometimes 
she would be seen tying up the shoe-string of 
one, and then wiping the tears from another ; 
now smoothing down a tumbled ruffle, and 
now taking one of the little tired ones on her 
lap, to teach her the A, B, C ; and in summer 
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her little class would always be seen with nose- 
gays from her flower border. 

This was the first opportunity she ever had 
of mixing at all with children, until Mrs. White 
was kind enough to send her to school with 
Ann, 

Here also Mary soon gained the good will 
of the girls, by her modesty, gentleness, and 
active kindness; here also she took the little 
ones under her care, and they would fly to her 
in all their difficulties. If the strings of their 
bonnets got into hard knots, they would run to 
her, with their chins up, to have them untied ; 
they would recite their lessons to her, and she 
would hear them patiently; they would even 
run to her with perfect confidence, after they 
had been dabbling down at the pond, for water- 
lilies, with their shoes looking like little mud- 
scows, in their hands ; and even in this ex- 
tremity, Mary would not desert them, or turn 
them off with a short answer, or cross look. 
She would often be seen sitting apart, during 
play hours under the shade of a large tree, with 
a cluster of these little happy beings around 
her, telling them stories about some good little 
child ; while the great girls, as they were called 
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by way of distinction, were playing blind- 
man’s-buff, or puss-in-the-corner. 

Ann on these occasions, and on these only, 
would desert Mary ; for there was not a girk 
in school who loved a game of romps better 


than Ann White. 
[Zo be continued. } 
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CONCHOLOGY. 

I have found it very difficult to comply with 
your request ; but I had rather fail in the at- 
tempt, than refuse you, and to me it seems pre- 
ferable to have a smattering of knowledge 


than to be in total ignorance. Neither does 
it follow that a person must be superficial, be- 
cause they may know but little of a science; 
that little may be acquired correctly ; which I 
hope will be your case, as it regards Concholo- 
gy. It really is of trivial importance, (if any,) 
whether you attend to the study, or not. Like 
many other mere accomplishments, you may 
be just as good a christian, and just as sensible 
a friend, or useful member of society, without 
the acquirement, as with it ; but it is so impor- 
tant that a woman should have resources within 
herself, for passing her time pleasantly in soli- 
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tude, that I will gladly contribute all in my 
power to aid you in your present pursuit. 
You tell me you have a number of beautiful 
shells, and their value will be greatly increased, 
if you can know something of their natural his- 
tory. I am very glad you have them, and hope 
you will be willing to study a few hours each 
day, for a few weeks, in order to impress upon 
your mind, the nomenclature of Conchology. 
You are so young, and have so much leisure, 
that you had better learn it in good earnest ; 
just as thoroughly as you ever studied your 
dictionary. You will be greatly benefited 
by this attainment, should you study botany ; 
for the terms abound in the system of Linneus. 
To begin, then,—Conchology,or Testaceology, 
in natural history, is a science which treats of 
the structure, appearance, properties, and ar- 
rangement of Shells. Shells are the external 
covering, like stone, of certain worms, that are 
of the order Moliusca ; and called Molluscous 
animals. ‘Testacea constitutes the 3d order of 
Vermes; the 6th class of the Linnzan Sys- 
tem of Nature. Testaceous animals inhabit 
their shells ; they are but partially attached to 
them ; they can enlarge their habitations, or re- 
18 
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pair them, when they are injured. I have heard 
a scholar declare he had seen an animal exam-: 
ine an empty shell, of the same species with 
his own, but larger ; and when satisfied that 
he should gain by the removal, Jeave his own 
and take possession of the empty one. These 
animals can color their shells, which they do, 
no doubt, according to certain laws ; the color- 
ing matter is in the pores of the neck. The 
shape of the shell, its elevations, depressions, 
@&c. are to be attributed to corresponding pro- 
jections in the fleshy form of the worm. ‘The 
following are the worms which construct and 
inhabit calcareous shells: Doris, Triton, As- 
cidia, Tethys, Limax, Terebella, Nereis. It 
is upon the external character that we erect 
our system ; therefore, the first thing to be 
considered is the word Valve. This is a sin- 
gular piece of calcareous substance, let its 
form be what it may, which serves as a habi- 
tation, or protection, to either of the worms 
above-mentioned. Some shells have many 
valves; they are therefore called Multi-valves. 
A great many are composed of two valves; 
these are called Bivalves. Those that are of 
one entire formation are called Uni-valves 
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Here are three great natural divisions, 
that a child could understand. You can cer- 
tainly at a glance determine this point; and 
having advanced thus far, you had better begin 
the study of your nomenclature. 


The several parts of Univalve Shells. 


Anfractus, the wreaths or whorls; the circumvolutions 
of the spire around the Columella. Columella, means the 
pillar, around which the wreaths form their spiral circuit. 
These Anfractus, or wreaths, are either. 

Ancipites, two edged. 

Bifidi, bifid divided crosswise by a line or furrow. 

Canaliculated, channelled. 

Carinated, keeled. 

Contigui, contigvous. 

Coronati, crowned. 

Distantes, disjoined. 

Frondosi, leafy. 

Imbricati, covered with scales. 

Lamellati, plated. 

Liniati, engraven as it were with lines. 

Odsoleti, having the furrows or, sutures, obliterated. 

Scrobiculati, covered with small pits or excavations. 

Scripti, lettered. 

Sinistri, left-handed ; turning round the pillar from right 
to left. 

Spinoso, Radiati ; beset with spines in a circle. 

Striati, encompassed with very fine raised or excavated 
lines. 

Sulcati, marked with Broder lines. 
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Aperture, aperture ; mouth, the opening of the shell. 
This is either. 

Bimarginate, having the lip with a double margin. 

Bilabiata, formed with an internal and external lip. 

Cehiscens, gaping. 

Coarctata, contracted. 

Effuse, the lips separated by a gutter. 

Reflexa, reflex, the fore part of the lip turned towards 
the lowest whorl. 

Repanda, having broad, open lips. 

Resupinata, turned upwards. 

Transversa, transverse. 

Dentata, furnished with teeth. 


Apez, tip, summit of the spire ; is either. 
Decollutus, having the upper part of the spire cut off. 
Papillaris, having the tip shaped like a half globe. 


Articuli, joints. 

Base, the opposite extremity to the tip or apex. 

Canalis, canal, continuation of the aperture along the 
beak. 

Cauda, rostrum, the beak ; this is either. Abbreviated, 
shorter than the lower whorl. 

Clausa, closed. 

Elongata, longer than the body. 

Dilata, plain. 

Truncata, cut off. 

Columella, the pillar ; see above ; is either. 

Abrupta, bruncata, or cut off at the base. 

Caudata, projecting beyond the body. 

Plana, flat. 

Plicata, marked with transverse folds. 

Spiralis, spiral. 
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Coste Ribs, keel-like processes, reaching from the tip 
to the circumference of the shell. They are called Costz 
fornicate when they are arched. 

Digiti, claws. 

Dorsum, back, the upper part of the body when laid on 
the aperture. 

Epidermis, skin, a membranaceous covering of some, but 
not all, shells. 

Genicula, geniculations, the contraction of the whorls, 
so as to correspond with the internal divisions. 

Intereus, Labium Lip. ; the inside edge of the aperture. 

Exterius, Labium ; the outer edge of the aperture. 

Anlicum, anterior part, next the spine: 

Posticum, posterior ; next the rostrum or beak. 

Coarctatum, coarctate ; drawn back to the base. 

Digitatum, divided into lobes, like fingers. 

Solutum, disengaged ; separated from the whorls by a 
gutter. 

Fissum, cloven ; almost divided in the middle by a line. 

Mucroniatum, mucronate ; projecting in one sharp 
point. 

Operculum, Lid., a plate or door, with which some spe- 
cies close the aperture of their shells. 

Radii, rays ; elevated striw or lines running from the 
centre to the periphery or circumference. 

Sipho, see Siphunculus. 

Siphon, a small canal running through the partition in a 
chambered shell. 


Spira, spire ; the upper whorls all together. It is either. 
Cariosa, carious, or, as it were, worm-eaten. 

Capitata, terminated by an obtuse head. 

Exquisita, exserted ; much drawn out. 
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Plana, flat ; having the upper whorls of an equal height. 
Retura, having the lower whorls pressed into the body 


Returo-umbilicata, the spire so much pressed in as te 
seem concave. 


Suture, sutures of the whorls, the spiral line of connex- 
ion between them. They are either. 


Duplicate, with a double raised line or strie, or mar- 
ginate, raised with a prominent keel. 
Testa, shell. 


Clavata, club-shaped. 
Antica, towards the spire. 


Convoluta, convolute; when the outer whorls wrap up 
the inside ones. 


Corticata, corticate ; covered with an epidermis or skin. 
Fusiformis, spindle-shaped. 


Imbricated, with plaits parallel to the margin. 


Involuta, involute ; having the edge to the outer lip 
turned in. 


Lineis Crispata, wrinkled. 
Marginata, Marginate ; the sides of the shell thick. 
ened. 
Obovata, nearly oval. 
Polythalania, chambered, divided inside by partitions. 


Radicata, radicate ; affixed by the base to some for- 
eign substance. 


Rostrata, beaked. 


Spiralis, spiral; so twisted that a line passing through 
the outer whorl should go through all the others. 

Turrita, turretted ; the whorls gradually decreasing in 
the form of a cone. 


Umbilicata, umbilicate. 


Venter seu Corpus, belly or body ; the lowest whorl. 
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Umbilicus, 2 hole in the bottom of the columella, visible 
underneath. 


Bi-valves. 

Ambitus, circumference of the shell. 

Area, slope. 

Distincta, distinct ; separated from the sides of the 
shell. 

Literata, ornamented with marks like letters. 

Mar ginaia, surrounded by an elevated margin. 

Serrata, serrate; saw-like. 


Apices, beaks; the tips of bases. They are either. 

Auriformis, ear shaped. 

Corniformis, horn shaped. 

Infiexi, bending towards each other. 

Reflezi, reflex ; turned towards the arcola. 

Spirales, spiral. 

Auricule, ears. 

Basis, base ; the margin opposite to the beak. 

Cavitas, cavity ; the inside of the shell. 

Cardo, hinge; where the two valves join together. 

Depressus, having a simple tooth exteriding the hinge 
towards the anterior part. 

Excsius, cleft. 

Longitudinalis, running nearly the whole length of the 
shell. 

Lateralis, projecting on either side. 

Cicatriz, internal muscular impression. 

Dens, tooth; a sharp projection within the hinge, by 
which the valves are united. 

Discus, disk ; the middle of each valve on the outside. 

Labia, lips. 
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Ligamentum, ligament ; a cartilage or gristle, connect- 
ing the two valves. 


Limbus, circumference within the shell. 


Lunula, a small crescent ; shape marked on the shell. 


Margo, margin ; the edge of the shell. 

Radii, rays. See above. 

Echinati, spinous ; armed with spines. 

Vesicularis, beset with knots, hollow inside. 

Rima, suture; the hollow which separates the valves 
when the ligament is wanting. 

Squamule, scales. 

Stria, see above. 

Sulci, see above. 

Testa, see above. 

Aurita, eared. 

Barbata, bearded. 

Dorsata, dorsal ; the back obtusely keeled. 

Edentula, toothless. 

Hians, gaping. 

Linguiformis, tongue-shaped. 

Navicularis, boat shaped. 

Valve, valves. 

fEquilatera, where the two sides are equal and alike. 

LE quivalves, where one valve is just like the other. 


Umbones, bosses; the swelling parts near the beaks. 


Multi-valves. 


Base, in Chiton and Lepus, that part of the shell whick is 
affixed to some other body. 


Ligament, cartilage; the membrane which connects 
the valves. 
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Limbus, border ; the marginal membrane of Chiton. 

Operculum, in Lepas, the lid which closes the vertical 
aperture ; consisting usually of four triangular valves. 

Pedunculus, peduncle ; the tubular support of certain 
Lepades. 

Coriaceous, like leather. 

Valves, valves, 


The animal kingdom has six Classes. 
Ist. Quadrupeds. 
2d. Birds. 
3d. Amphibia, 
4th. Fishes. 
5th. Insects. 
6th. Worms, The distinguishing character of this 
class is, that they leave the muscles of their body affixed 
to a solid base. 
This class, called Vermes, is divided into four orders. 
1. Reptilia. Body naked and destitute of joints. 
2d order. Zoophyta. Body naked, furnished with joints. 
Sd order. Testacea. The body covered with a shell. 
We have mentioned above that this order has three great 
natural divisions. Univalve shells, shells of one piece ; 
Bivalve, shells of two pieces; Multivalve, shells of many 
pieces. 'We may compare these three great divisions to 
three great tribes that a nation may be divided into. These 
tribes are again to be divided into genera, or families. These 
families are made up of species or individuals, that have a 
name of their own, as well as the family name. The gen- 
eric distinction is very important to remember. This dis- 
tinction must be found invariably in all the species which 
compose the genus. The generic characters of the multi- 
valves are derived from the situation, or number, of the 
valves. The generic characters of the bivalves from the 
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hinge. The genetic characters of the Univalves, either 
from the aperture, or the shape of the shell. 

The specific characters are taken from the colour, sur- 
face or figure: Varieties are formed from the painting, or 
some trifling circumstance in the shape. 

The Linnean genera are thirty-six in number. I will 
make out a table of them, which you had better commit to 
memory at once. 


Multivalves, $ genera. 
Species. 

1 Chiton, 40 

2 Lepas, 45 

3 Pholas, 12 


Bivalves, 14 genera. 


Species. 
4 Mya, 41 
5 Solen, 35 
6 Tellina, 97 
7 Cardium, 54 
8 Mactra, 37 
9 Donax, 21 
10 Venus, 116 
Il Spondylus, 7 
12 Chama, 25 
13 Arca, 45 
14 Ostrea, 84 
15 Anomia, 32 
11 Mytilus, 49 
17 Pinna, 21 


Univalves, 19 genera, 


18 Argonauta, ll 
19 Nautilus, 58 
20 Conus, 155 
21 Cypre, 68 
22 Bulla, 61 
23 Voluta, 186 
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24 Buccinum, 
25 Strombus, 
26 Murex, 
27 Trochus, 
28 Turbo, 

29 Helix, 

30 Nerita, 
31 Haliotis, 
32 Patella, 
33 Dentalium, 
34 Surpula, 
35 Teredo, 
26 Sabella, 


Total number of species, 2445 


It will be greatly for your improvement to 
study the explanatory sketches until you can 
readily name the different parts of a shell. 


RIDDLING FOREST. 

What tree is used to ornament dresses 2 
What tree do ladies wear in winter ? 
What bush claims superiority in age? 
What tree do we tie up in the barn? 
What tree is always in mourning? 
What shrub may be often seen in the 

hands of a neat housemaid ? 
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WINTER. 
Chill December’s coming now, 
With snow white robe, and powdered hair, 
And icicles about his brow— 
Strange dress, indeed, for winter wear ! 


All my pretty flowers have died ; 
The little birds have ceased to sing ; 
Even woodbine leaves have dried ; 
And not a fly is on the wing. 


But we’ll have glorious fun, 

With the ice, and the drifted snow— 
And glibly our sled will run, 
As away down the hill we go. 


Close around the cheerful hearth, 
We will:sit, at the close of day,— 
Merrily, *twixt books and mirth, 
The evening hours will glide away. 


Welcome, welcome, winter drear, 
With glittering ice, and fleecy snow! 

. Your cold breath we will not fear— 
It only makes our faces glow. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


. What trade is one of the best English author’s? 
What trade is a swift boat? 
What trade never turns to the left? 
What trade are all mankind? 


